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Of the many new social problems created by the rise of 
the factory system, none are more important to society and 
none more difficult to solve than the economic relations of 
labor and capital. When the factory system with its steam 
driven machinery was substituted for domestic hand labor, 
many new industrial relations arose. Prominent among 
these changes was the final differentiation of laborers into 
wage and salary receivers on the one hand, and capitalists into 
industrial managers on the other, who assume all the responsi- 
bility of loss from bad management and receive all the gain 
arising from good management. 

This separation of the functions and apparently of the 
interests of employer and employed, naturally brought with it 
a feeling of class antagonism which during the century has 
developed into a deeply settled industrial conflict often amount- 
ing to actual social warfare. 

Social hostility was further stimulated by the teachings of 
a new school of political economy which came into existence 
about the same time, and asa part of this industrial evolution. 
About the time that Hargreaves, Crompton, Arkright and 
Cartwright were developing the spinning jenny, the mule, the 
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spinning frame and the power loom, in a word the factory 
system, Adam Smith was working out a new system of politi- 
cal economy. The doctrines of Adam Smith were to eco- 
nomic theories very much what the factory system was to 
industrial methods, practically a revolution. 

Although Adam Smith did not realize the extent of the 
social changes to result from the factory system, he saw that 
the paternal relations of employers and employed had come to 
an end, and the wages system was fully established. With 
him therefore the laborer had ceased to be a ward, and labor 
became a commodity which employers should buy as cheaply 
as possible. Laborers having become entirely responsible for 
their own condition, he regarded supply and demand with free 
competition as the only means of regulating wages. Hence 
latssez faire and each for himself was the watchword. 

Another feature of this school of political economy was 
that, since the product of industry is divided between laborers 
and capitalists, the more laborers get, the less capitalists can 
have, and vice versa. And this was definitely formulated by 
Adam Smith’s disciples, Ricardo and Mill, into the theory that 
“profits rise as wages fall, and fall as wages rise.” So we 
had a theory which confirmed the popular notion that capital- 
ists and laborers were natural enemies whose interests are 
directly opposed to each other. Laborers had the authority 
of pclitical economy for declaring that if profits rise wages 
would fall, and the capitalist the same authority for believing 
that if wages fall profits would rise, and both classes acted 
accordingly. 

During the first third of the present century, this theory 
of political economy, coupled with the narrow selfishness of 
the capitalist class, had unimpeded sway and the results are re- 
corded in the horrible conditions under which the factory 
operatives of England lived and labored, a condition which 
probably has no parallel in the history of modern civilization. 

The poverty, ignorance, disease and physical deformity 
directly arising from the oppressive conditions, encouraged and 
sustained by this inhuman, unsocial, and as I believe, unecon- 
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omic system of political economy, naturally became repulsive, 
alike to the reason and instincts of the best element in the 
community. 

Consequently a general revolt against this long hour, low 
wage, Jaissez faire political economy arose and a multitude of 
efforts have been made to develop a new system of economic 
social philosophy, in which humanity and the social welfare of 
the laboring class shall be an important factor. Among these 
are the various socialistic schools, first having a sentimental or 
religious basis, and finally ending with the doctrine of Karl 
Marx, which is a distinct attempt to establish socialism on a 
scientific basis. 

The doctrines of the English school, especially the theory 
that profits rise only as wages fall, was believed to be as irre- 
futable as it is repulsive and inhuman. It was accepted as an 
inseparable part of the wages system and its evil effects could 
be avoided only by overthrowing the system itself. Thus 
logically and historically socialism was the product of English 
cheap labor political economy. 

Although public opinion in most countries is somewhat 
charged with socialism, the more intelligent classes shrink 
from instituting the social revolution its adoption implies. 
Therefore as a compromise between socialism which views all 
profits as belonging to laborers, and the orthodox theory 
which treats them as all belonging to capitalists, profit sharing 
is proposed. 

For many years both as a laborer atthe bench and an 
employer I have shared the general feeling of revolt against 
the cheap labor and /aissez faire features of English political 
economy. Although I do not claim to have discovered a uni- 
versal solvent for the labor problem, I have endeavored 
through my study and experience to develop a more equitable 
method of adjusting the relations of employer and employed, 
which, for want of a better name, I have called “ Economic 
Distribution of Earnings.” 

In the generous notices accorded my endeavors in this 
direction the press and the public have confounded my system 
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with profit sharing. This is a mistake. My views of Eco- 
nomic Distribution of Earnings are as different from the popular 
idea of profit sharing as the latter is from orthodox political 
economy. In truth I am not more in favor of profit sharing 
as generally understood, than I am of socialism. 

My objection to profit sharing is that it is based upon no 
definable economic principle; it is at best an arbitrary make- 
shift which, without determining to whom profits belong, pro- 
poses simply to divide them between capitalists and laborers 
for the sake of harmony. Now profits either belong to the 
capitalists or they do not. The proposition to share them 
with laborers logically implies either that they do not belong 
to the capitalist or that he is making the laborera present. If 
they do not belong to the capitalist, the socialists are right in 
demanding that he should not have them, and if they do belong 
to him, then to share them with the laborer is simply an act 
of philanthrophy. Intelligent laborers are as much opposed 
to receiving charity as they are to being deprived of their 
earnings by capitalists, and properly so. 

Nothing can permanently improve the social condition of 
any class which it does not receive as the economic result of 
its own efforts. Production and not philanthrophy therefore 
must be the basis of any economic distribution of wealth. 

Now we know that the bulk of the wealth created in 
society is automatically distributed in the regular process of 
production in wages, salaries, taxes and other fixed costs, and 
we also know that there frequently is a surplus remaining 
after all these costs are defrayed. To whom then does this 
surplus belong? I answer to those who produce it, and to 
nobody else. How this surplus can be made to flow to those 
who create it then is the question, and no system of division 
or distribution is worth considering which is not based upon 
this principle. 

In considering this subject it should be remembered that 
profits are neither uniform nor universal as is commonly sup- 
posed. Some capitalists have no profits at all, some have very 
small profits while the profits of others are very large. In 
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fact profits vary with every establishment from zero. up, 
therefore profit sharing must be limited to the successful 
concerns who have profits. 

The two active factors in production are labor and capital. 
Whatever surplus or profit arises in any enterprise is due to 
these, but it seldom if ever occurs that all such profit is due to 
either one, and as I said, no system of division can be equitable 
which does not give it to either or both in proportion as they 
contribute to its production. In other words, if the laborer is 
entitled to any of that surplus, it is upon the same principle 
that the capitalist is entitled to his, namely: that he created it. 
How then are profits produced ? Since all do not have pro- 
fits, why do any ? 

It is an acknowledged principle in economics that through 
the action of competition, prices in the same market for the 
same product constantly tend to a uniformity. Those pro- 
ducers who labor under the greatest disadvantage either by 
having inferior workmen, larger amount of waste, inferior 
machinery or poorer management, can barely obtain as much 
for their goods as they cost, and hence can make no profit, 
sometimes as we know even producing at a loss. The other 
competitors in the same market who can produce their goods 
at less cost per unit will have this difference in the cost of pro- 
duction as profits. This profit-therefore varies with each 
concern according as it produces the same article at a less cost 
than its poorest competitor. Now if this profit—economy in 
the cost of production—arises from the use of superior ma- 
chinery, or larger investment for raw material, or any other 
use of capital, it clearly belongs to the capitalist; and if it is 
due to the special skill in management it just as clearly belongs 
to the manager, whether he be a capitalist or a salaried super- 
intendent. And, on the other hand, if it is the result of superior 
energy or care exercised by the laborers or an improved 
method introduced by them, then it is manifestly theirs because 
they have created it. In other words, this surplus being the 
result of exceptional economy exercised by some of the factors 
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in production, it economically belongs to the’ factor wane 
produces it and to no one else. 

It is manifest that the economic distribution of this sur- 
plus can never be secured by any system of percentages on 
wages, salaries or capital, because itis not always produced 
by them in any such proportion. It may be, for instance, that 
through exceptional care and exertion of laborers a surplus is 
created, but through poor management or the use of inferior 
machinery orf too little capital a loss has occured which more 
than offsets the surplus created by the laborers. Now the 
laborers are just as much entitled to the surplus they created 
under these conditions as if the other factors had created a 
surplus also, and vice versa. There is no more reason in 
economics or equity that laborers should forfeit their surplus . 
through the incompetency of capitalists than that capitalists 
should forfeit their surplus through the incompetency of labor- 
ers. Ifa method can be devised by which this principle can 
be made workable in society, we shall not only have the great 
mass of wealth economically distributed through the law of 
wages and salaries and other fixed costs, but we shall also have 
the contingent surplus distributed with the same equity to those 
who created it. 

Now it is exactly here that my method of Economic Dis- 
tribution of Earnings differs from the popular method of profit 
sharing. Profit sharing would divide the surplus uniformly 
among all according to the amount they receive in wages and 
salaries or capital invested, whether they help to create the 
surplus or not. By this means the incompetent get as great a 
share of the surplus as the competent. The surplus earnings 
of the wisest capitalist may in this way go to careless laborers, 
and conversely the surplus earnings of the most intelligent and 
skillful laborers may be swallowed up by the poor investments 
or incompetent administration of capitalists. Indeed this is the 
rock upon which so many so-called profit sharing experiments 
have foundered. 

The capitalist having failed to keep pace with the latest 
improvements is unable to produce a profit... Then in order to 
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maintain his position he begins to withold from the workmen 
the profit they may have created and finally to make up for his, 
own deficit tries to reduce wages. Against this last straw the 
laborers strike and the scheme goes to pieces. 

This is the history of. many profit. sharing experiments. 
Of course the failure is all charged to the ingratitude of the 
laborers. They should have been willing to accept lower 
wages in order to save the capitalist. ‘To my mind this is all 
wrong, a reduction of wages is a step backward which laborers 
should never be expected to take. 

Now the system I have adopted proposes to give to each 
factor all the surplus of profit it creates, whether the other 
factors have any or not. If the laborers in any department 
through exceptional effort have created a surplus they should 
receive it without reference to whether the laborers in other 
departments, or whether the capital of the concern, has produced 
a surplus or a deficit. 

It will be seen that this is essentially different in principle 
from profit sharing. If this principle is sound it only remains 
to develop a method for its practical application, which is 
simply a question of book-keeping. 

It should be remembered in considering this subject how- 
ever that, since profits are an economic surplus arising from 
exceptional production, this exceptional production is due 
either to superior management, or machinery, or superior 
labor. This is generally recognized in the case of capital, but is 
too frequently ignored in the case of labor. Every manufac- . 
turer knows that in order to succeed in business he must use 
the best machinery. He knows also that the wear and tear of 
machinery must be counted as a constant item of cost in his 
production. Therefore in order to maintain his plant, in a 
permanent state of efficiency, he must reserve a certain amount 
from every year’s product as a depreciation fund which shall 
be adequate to replace the machinery when worn out, or with 
a better kind of machine whenever one is discovered. In 
other words the successful manufacturer maintains an insur- 
ance fund for his plant so that he will, not be compelled. to use. 
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inferior machinery and thereby lose his profits and perhaps 
his. principal. 

What is true in this respect of machinery is equally true 
of the other factor in production, labor. Intelligent, compe- 
tent labor is no less important to profitable production than is 
efficient machinery. Nor is the wear and tear or depreciation 
of labor any less certain than that of machinery, and therefore 
should be provided for with just as much regularity. 

I know it is usually assumed that employers have no in- 
terest in their laborers other than to hire them as cheaply as 
possible. This I regard as a serious error. It is one of the 
results of the erroneous doctrine already referred to ‘‘that pro- 
fits rise as wages fall,” and therefore that cheap labor is an 
important factor in creating large profits. This view however 
is contrary to all experience. Instead of profits being the 
largest where wages are the lowest, we find that where wages 
are the highest, capitalists are most prosperous and profits 
most permanent. 

In Asia and South America for instance, where laborers 
work for a few cents a day, capitalists can hardly exist at all, 
whereas in England and America, where the highest wages 
prevail, profits are most permanent and capitalists most 
numerous and prosperous. 

If the theory that low wages made high profits were 
true, the Southern states would have been a very Eldorado 
for manufacturers under slavery, yet everbody knows capital 
was less prosperous in the Southern states with slave labor 
than in the Eastern states with dear labor. Indeed it was not 
until a generation after slave labor was superseded by free la- 
bor with higher intelligence and standard of living among the 
masses, that manufacturers could profitably exist in the South- 
ern states. 

The reason for this is that high paid laborers, besides 
being more intelligent workers and better citizens, are larger 
consumers, and consequently furnish a more extensive, varied 
and permanent market for the products of capital, which is the 
very basis of industrial and social prosperity. In fact cheap 
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labor is ultimately a greater menace to the permanent pros- 
perity of capital than any other power in society, high wages 
are always permanently beneficial to the capitalist as well as 
to the laborer and. the community. . 

To constantly secure a high grade of labor the wear 
and tear or depreciation of the laborer must be. provided 
for. The depreciation of labor arises in a somewhat different 
form from that of machinery, but its effects are substantially 
the same. 

Improved machines can be invented and manufactured, 
but improved laborers can only be developed. One may work 
a machine till it breaks down, then have a new and perhaps 
a better one made to take its place. But this is not true of 
labor. If laborers are poorly paid and overworked, and ill 
housed, they not only become less efficient themselves, but 
their children, who are to take their places will be no better, 
and sometimes even worse. In this way the development of 
superior laborers, to say nothing of superior citizens is pre- 
vented. 

In order to obtain the most economic service from labor, 
it is not only necessary that laborers should have the possibility | 
of good social conditions while working, but also that they 
should retire from work as soon as they become inefficient for 
their place, which is constantly occurring. There is probably 
no force in a factory more effective in preventing the intro- 
duction of improved methods than the opposition of the old 
work people. They are incapable of adapting themselves to 
new ways of doing and are always adverse to new machinery. 
In fact by the time a laborer has reached the age of fifty-five 
or sixty years he has generally passed the point of economic 
efficiency. 

It may be said that he should then be discharged and a 
younger man put in his place, but this policy is neither humane 
nor economic. It is inhumane because it throws the laborer 
upon the world at a time when he has become incapable of 
earning a living, making of him either a pauper or a beggar. 
This is socially degrading; it tends to stamp out the manhood 
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and destroy the individuality, dignity and freedom of the citi- 
zen. On the other hand, to avoid this calamity laborers are 
tempted and even taught to restrict their standard of living to 
the narrowest limits that something may be saved for that 
“rainy day.” To this end women desert their homes for the 
shop, and children are hurried into the factory when they ought 
te be in school. Thus in the name of false economy the high- 
est interests of home life are neglected, ignorance is perpetu- 
ated and the social advance of the laborers is prevented. Itis 
uneconomic because all this hinders the growth of intelligence 
and integrity, so indispensible to efficient workmen. 

In order therefore to obtain the best result from laborers 
they must not only live under good conditions while working, 
but they must be placed beyond the fear of want in their old 
age. To secure this a labor depreciation or insurance fund 
should be made an established part of the cost of production 
just the same as depreciation for machinery is provided for 
now. 

From this two important advantages are obtained: (1) 
Laborers can be retired without becoming paupers when they 
cease to be profitable factors in production, or when they reach 
what economists call the stage of “diminishing returns.” (2) 
Their future being assured, laborers would feel safe in keeping 
their wives at home, sending their children to school, and 
otherwise living up to the full extent of their income. ‘Thus 
instead of constantly trying to restrict their standard of living 
to provide for old age, they would have every inducement for 
extending it, which would tend to increase their intelligence, 
social character and individuality, and develop not only more 
efficient laborers but a higher manhood and superior citizen- 
ship among our people. 

I therefore regard labor insurance as a necessary fea- 
ture of any continuously profitable system of production. Not 
as a part of the Economic Distribution of Earnings but as a 
means of permanently securing surplus earnings to distribute 
either to laborers or capitalists. Accordingly in’ addition to 
my ‘method of Economic Distribution of Earnings, and as an 
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important aid to it, Ihave adopted a system of Labor Insurance. 

I commenced these experiments in 1876. The plan for 
insurance is based upon the accepted actuary tables of life in- 
surance companies, and has two features. . One is a regular 
life insurance policy, to provide for the family in case of death 
of the worker; the other is a Pension Fund to provide for the 
contingencies of accident or other forms of incapacity while 
living. The life insurance provides every employee with a 
$1,000 policy for every five years of consecutive services until 
the amount reaches $3,000. 

The pension fund entitles every employee to a pension 
when disabled for work from accident or old age, in a prog- 
ressive ratio, beginning with fifty per cent. of his wages. In 
case of accident the pension begins at once, and in case of old 
age after ten years service, rising at the rate of ten per cent. 
every three years until his full wages are reached. 

The system of Economic Distribution of Earnings as I 
said, is largely a matter of book-keeping. As in any well 
ordered establishment we have a known unit of cost of pro- 
duction, which has been ascertained by continued experience 
and which is acted upon as the basis of doing business. And 
with a scientific system of book-keeping this established cost 
per unit (under existing methods) is just as definitely known 
in every department as it is for the whole establishment. 

If any important departure from this established cost per 
unit of product occurs, creating a surplus. or a deficit, it is 
credited to those who produce it. For example, if by a spe- 
cial purchase of raw material the cost per unit is reduced, the 
increased product or surplus is credited to the management. 
If a similar result is due to a larger investment of capital or 
better machinery, the profit goes to capital. 

On the other hand, if any workman introduces an im- 
provement, all the surplus above the cost of making the change 
arising from such improvements is credited to him as his sur- 
plus edrnings. Again, if at the end of the year an increased 
product has resulted in any given department or in the whole 
establishment, and: no improvements or economies have been 
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introduced by capital, it is clear that the surplus is due to the 
greater care and economy exercised by the workmen, and the 
profit all goes to them. If the management in buying raw 
material, selling finished products, or bad investments, create 
a deficit, the loss is debited to capital; and if the result 
of such bad management does not create an actual deficit, 
it will still be clear that but for that bad judgment there 
would have been a surplus to that amount, thus proving 
that the workmen had produced a surplus over their wages 
which they must receive, by putting the entire loss caused by bad 
management on those who created it. And in the same way 
if any loss is created by carelessness of employees, by excessive 
waste, diminished quantity of work, damage to machinery or 
to finished goods, etc., such loss is, of course, charged to them 
and deducted from their surplus earnings, but never from their 
wages. 

It will be seen that, by this method of Economic Distribu- 
tion of Earnings accompanied by a well regulated system of 
insurance, we have a system of industrial relations which are 
at once economic and equitable. 

This system cuts the entire ground from under socialism, 
first, by guaranteeing laborers against the menacing contin- 
gencies of accident, sickness and old age; and second, in ad- 
dition to giving them the full wages established by their social 
standard of living, it also gives them all the profit, or surplus 
product they create. It is also entirely free from philanthropy 
and paternalism, giving nothing to anybody except what he 
produces, and exacting from nobody anything but full, requit- 
ted service. It places a premium upon intelligence and energy, 
stimulates individuality, integrity and social freedom and tends 
to elevate the social life and character of all concerned. It is 
economic, equitable and co-operative, making the welfare of 
all the interest of each, and if generally adopted I believe 
would soon remodel our industrial relations upon the basis of 
a broad, permanent and truly progressive social democracy. 





Our National Ideal. 


In the first flush of our national existence, we Americans 
started off with many general principles of perfect generosity 
and cosmopolitan feeling which were perhaps natural in a 
young and ambitious people.. The principles of the French 
philosophers—of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity—had taken 
root here and sprung up into a harvest of fine sentiments which 
did credit at once to our ideals and our enthusiasms. So we 
opened our doors to all nations with a general invitation to 
everybody to come to our shores and join us in the universal 
welcome which we had to give to the oppressed and destitute 
of all nations, making no exceptions in our wide hospitality. 
And for many years the common idea of our people was to 
keep open doors for everybody, and do things on a grand and 
liberal scale, in the belief that democracy would prove a uni- 
versal panacea for all the ills and depravities to which men 
have always been a prey. 

Time however has slowly compelled us to reconsider our 
generous notions. We found the nations of Europe to be dis- 
posed to take us at our word and to send to our shores their 
broken down, unruly and depraved citizens, all the poorest and 
least desirable classes, and make us a sort of Botany Bay for 
convicts, loafers and paupers. An increase of crimes, new 
and strange to our people, soon brought their minds to the 
conviction that there was a limit to the range and exercise of 
good intentions, and that, as we had no certain patent for re- 
forming bad characters of all sorts on sight, it would be im- 
possible for us to cope with such an outflow of refuse drainage 
successfully. We therefore began to withdraw our invitation 
to the universe at large, and passed laws forbidding the deport- 
ation hither of convicts, insane, paupers and vagabonds of 
various degrees. We began to object to them just as we ob- 
jected to small-pox, cholera and other contagious diseases. 
Our nation had thus learned that general principles of benevo- 
lence were not the only things needed to build up a good state. 
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They learned that if one will have a good civilization, it must 
be protected from close contact with bad civilizations, or the 
bad individuals of even good civilizations elsewhere. Here 
then was the first check given to the unbridled liberality with 
which we had opened our campaign in favor of the distressed 
and depressed of all the world. We simply found that it 
would not do. We simply could not receive and take care of 
all the paupers and scoundrels which other civilizations might 
send us. Now we scrutinize immigrant ships carefully and 
examine all who wish to land as to their minds, bodies and es- 
tates, and compel the return of many of the said destitute and 
oppressed, regardless of universal principles and irrespective of 
their personal feelings. This we did confessedly in our own 
interest and for our own protection. 

And be it noted also, that we did this after we had reach- 
ed a point of prosperity and wealth by means of the very 
looseness which we now began to repudiate and forbid. We 
could bear such intermixture when our civilization was lower 
and less complex, but could not or would not bear it when it 
became high, complex and wealthy. In other words, we 
began to demur to the intermixture when we were strong and 
apparently best able to improve it. 

But soon other steps were taken in the same direction. 
The rising tide of democracy began to pour into the stately 
halls of Congress from the sand lots of California, and after 
some agitation compelled the enactment of immigration laws 
prohibiting the further landing of the Chinese upon our coasts. 
This law met with much objection from old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans, to whom the primary notion of “a refuge for the op- 
pressed and destitute of all nations” still remained as the in- 
stinctive and generous ideal of our national policy, but the 
impulse of the sand lots orators was irresistable, and what the 
idealists resisted, they found to be driven on by a blind but suf- 
ficient popular instinct. And as the argument proceeded, it 
became evident, even to the staunchest of the idealists, that the 
prospect of an unlimited immigration from a poverty-stricken 
nation of two hundred millions of people, alien in blood, lan- 
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guage, customs, religion, and government, was no light matter 
and could not be contemplated without serious misgivings. It 
was perfectly clear that fifty millions of Chinese might easily 
come to us in a half century without decreasing their reserves 
at home to any appreciable extent, and that such an inundation 
would produce an effect on our institutions which one could 
only contemplate with dismay. Our civilization would simply 
be swamped in the awful breakers of this inrushing sea. And 
so the wise idealists contented themselves with shaking their 
heads and permitting the practical democracy, which was 
roused and thoroughly in earnest at the prospect of competi- 
tion with laborers able to live on ten cents a day, to have their 
way and override the fine old ideals of our grandfathers in 
their salad days. There is probably no one at this present 
time who has even slight misgivings as to the wisdom of the 
Chinese exclusion act, which was thus pushed forward by the 
instincts of thé laboring classes against the theories of the gov- 
erning class. So far wiser is the teaching of life and reality, 
than the logic of theory or the impulses of disinterested benev- 
olence. 

These acts, of contraction from universal hospitality in 
our general national ideal, were later followed by still another, 
in the act to prevent the importation of labor under contract. 
This too sprang from the impulses of laborers determined not 
to let themselves be supplanted by lower priced laborers from 
abroad, who could be brought over in gangs under engage- 
ment to work at wretched wages, and so prevent laborers on 
the spot from advancing their own wages by strikes and 
unions, or even from holding their own in the market compe- 
tition. This also seemed to the doctrinaires as a grievous lim- 
itation of American views and theories, and as litttle short of 
ridiculous in fact. But it succeeded in its object, and lifted 
the perpetual conflict between capitalists and their men to a 
distinctly higher plane, besides preventing much misery among 
our poorer citizens. 

Now all these acts were, as we have said, distinct and 
great limitations of the primal American motto as to furnishing 
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a refuge for the destitute and oppressed of all nations. And 
the feeling as to the wisdom of the limitation was further deep- 
ened by the Haymarket bomb in Chicago, where it was 
brought to our notice, that theorists of other nationalities were 
likely to avail themselves of the generosity of our institutions, 
to carry into operation the anarchistic notions which they had 
brought over with them, to the injury of civil order and 
the public peace. 

Our early ideal was thus greatly checked and changed in 
the rough handling of practical national life. We have found 
it necessary continually, as society becomes more complex, to 
surround ourselves with prohibitions and restrictions of all 
sorts. And the more we advance, the more limitations be- 
come needful—needful not in theory but in practice, and the 
more they are likely to be used. To many this would seem 
to be a retrogression of national life—a descent to a lower 
type. In fact it is the same retrogression as that which devel- 
opes the generous and unguarded youth into the wary and 
well protected man armed at all points and ready to meet dan- 
gers because armed. It is in reality not a limitation, not a re- 
trogression at all, though we have spoken of it as such. It is 
a new integration. It is the nation assuming its own distinct- 
ive type among nations, and realizing its own ideal in an ideal 
manner by excluding all that tends to mar or destroy such 
realization. The convict, the insane, the professional pauper, 
the Chinaman, the utterly servile low-priced laborer from 
abroad, and the anarchist, are elements which tend to destroy 
the American type of civilization and to ruin the American 
State. And the instinct which impelled our citizens to resist 
this degradation of type at all hazards was healthy and well 
followed. These preventive laws were passed in the interests 
of our whole civilization, and of all the benefits which our type 
has been, or may be able to confer upon the world. In other 
words, they were laws of protection to a national development, 
whose perfection is the best contribution we can make to the 
welfare of mankind. For we could not long preserve our free 
and generous type of nationality if too much alien and unas- 
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similable. matter were poured into it rapidly; we should go 
down before inferior types by the sheer mass and weight of 
their superior numbers, just as a great forest of high type may 
be cut down by an avalanche of snow and mud whose solid 
contents are greater. 

And it really was for the interest of the innocently desti- 
tute and oppressed of all nations that we should decline to re- 
ceive the refuse of them all, and especially so many Chinese | 
as would inevitably swamp our type of civilization in one 
which is inferior. 3 

In other words, our national ideal now adds to itself the 
guiding practical qualification of protecting our civilization by 
such laws and means as are necessary to effect that end. Like 
all organizations in nature, we find that as we assume a more 
perfectly differentiated type of greater complexity and more 
developed institutions, we must protect ourselves more vigor- 
ously. Our new war fleet is but a further sign of increasing 
progress in this direction. As we become richer and stronger 
we feel the need of protecting our riches and strength against 
the accidents of fortune and the malice of able enemies. And 
to this end we begin to build fleets, which we have easily done 
without up to a recent time, and prepare to resist harm. This 
is just as the larger animals, the shark and the lion need great 
defences, where the jelly fish and the sheep get on without 
them. 

And it is on the same basis that the adoption of the pro- 
tective policy for American commerce and trade justifies itself 
in the forum of reason. Such protection is needful to the con- 
servation of the American type of civilization and its perfect 
development, which, as we have said, is the greatest contribu- 
tion we can make to the welfare of humanity. Those who, 
moved by the undifferentiated ideals of our youth, wish to fling 
open our doors to free trade with everybody from everywhere, 
differ in no respect from those idealists who wished to receive 
everybody from everywhere, and so would have left our gates 
open to millions upon millions of Mongolians until our civiliza- 
tion and perhaps our very language had perished before their 
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multiplied and unconquerable numbers. ‘The unwisdom of the 
latter course is now evident, but the unwisdom of throwing 
aside our existing protective system is still a matter of active 
controversy, and carries with it all our idealists and scholars 
and many theoretical statesmen, who are charmed with a view 
that calls for no arrangements and no trouble, but lazily drifts 
along the stream of current events to anywhere whither our 
civilization may chance to go. We say our civilization, for a 
careful consideration of the whole matter reveals the fact that 
it is our civilization which is at stake in the issue, and nothing 
less. For our commercial system is the basis of our type of 
civilization; on it depends our wage-level, our rate of profits, 
our general standard of living, and our whole social structure 
and advance. Therefore whatever changes our commercial 
system, threatens to change the whole social development 
which rests upon it. 

And it is easy to see that, as the free reception of millions 
of Mongolians would produce an irresistable effect upon our 
citizenship, so the free reception of billions of dollars worth of 
foreign goods would produce an overwhelming effect upon 
our own manufactories and centers of industry. Such an effect 
could be nothing but disastrous, since all sudden and great 
changes are disastrous to commercial affairs. And these 
changes would inevitably reach to every one connected with 
these industries, which means, in truth, nothing less than the 
whole of our citizenship. No one can contemplate such a re- 
sult with anything short of horror, as involving the nation itself 
in a storm of unprecedented force and range. Compared with 
such a convulsion indeed, the late confederate war upon our 
political system would appear light and transitory, since it at- 
tacked but one point of our national structure. The commer- 
cial change however would attack at once wages, profits, sol- 
vency, standard of living, and values of all sorts, from that of 
railway shares to that of a pound of nails and a yard of cloth. 
And of the universal fall of prices, which is promised from 
such a course, no one would get the benefit excepting men of 
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cash, since no one else would be in a condition to buy so much 
at the reduced figures as he could have bought at the higher. 

Those, therefore, who advocate a, general change to a 
free trade policy, are really treating a far larger matter than 
their words imply, and in casting round for “goods bought in 
the cheapest market and sold in the dearest market,” are un- 
consciously tampering with the foundations on which our 
present social condition is built. One is reminded forcibly of 
the story of the man who dreamed for three nights in succes- 
sion of a pot of gold under the corner of his mill, and dug for 
it, until he had undermined his mill, which came tumbling about 
his ears in complete ruin. He found no gold. 

But what we contend for is that, as our national ideal has 
integrated from a universal reception of all men to our Repub- 
lic, so the natural universal free trade ideal necessarily integ- 
rates into a national commercial ideal, in which our own type 
of civilization is taken care of first of all, because through that 
our greatest contribution to universal commercial welfare can 
be made. 

Those, then, who with the Vew York Times are opposing 
our old policy because it does not always sustain wages in 
every department, as some protectionists have promised, or 
because prices have not fallen, as others have claimed, or be- 
cause we pay more for goods than they do in England, or 
because we can pursue agriculture cheaper than we can man- 
ufacture, are exposing the nation to a great danger. For all 
these alleged ills would almost surely increase were we to head 
our policy towards free trade, and besides those, we should 
incur widespread and devastating evil, which would flow from 
an attempt to reduce the type of our civilization to that of 
Europeans, wherein our people would suffer altogether, and 
the noise of the strife between capitalists and laborers would 
be drowned in the universal lamentation of all parties over 
their common submersion in disaster. The evolution of our 
national type, then, would be arrested, to the infinite confusion 
of us all. 
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The future of our nation must take the course of an in- 
creasing integration of national character and industry. It 
will become not less, but more distinctive in type, more itself 
so to speak, more particular, individual and special and less 
generalized, more a nation and less a humanitarian institution. 
This is as certain as fate. The idealists, who wish to see us 
drive in the direction of less specialization and become more 
generalized, are looking for impossible conclusions. They are 
opposed by nature herself, who never developes towards gen- 
eralities but toward specialties. The socialists, who are for 
quashing all the gains of existing differentiations in their undis- 
tinguished generalizations, are looking for the impossible. 
The scholars, who are aiming at a federation of the world by 
the breaking down of barriers and distinctions, are also looking 
for the impossible. More marked nationalities are the certain- 
ties of the future. The nationalists, whose name belies their 
aims, will have to work for a more individualized nation—not 
one merged into humanity alone. And our nation is slowly 
growing more special and particular, in spite of the inunda- 
tions it suffers from all other nations. It tends to diversity of 
industries, diversity of national life, but to particularity and 
specialty of national character and freedom. 

And this is the method of superiority. The best work- 
men are those devoted to one thing. The horse is ali the 
fleeter in that he is devoted to running; the dog is the better 
as each species is devoted to one end. High development al- 
ways means special development. And just so far as our 
ideals retire from an effort to occupy the whole human field, 
and endeavor to occupy one special national place, just so 
much the more realizable they will prove, and just so much 
the more superior we shall become in our place among nations. 
This integration will take its course whether we help it or not, 
but it will reach a higher development if we assist it consciously, 
intelligently and scientifically. And just so far as we lose our 
fears of becoming inferior by following out our manifest des- 
tiny, leaving the generalities of enthusiastic youth for the sober 
practicalities of riper age, will the nation take care of all its 
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own interests first and foremost, believing that thus it will 
most contribute to all human interests. 

And since the fundamental relation of every modern na- 
tion is its industrial relations, the primary interest of our 
country is the guardianship of its own industries. To see that 
these are not supplanted by any inferior foreign industrial 
methods is our primary necessity. No matter what it may 
cost to maintain the present standard of living of our peo- 
ple, where the working classes are certainly richer and more 
comfortable than anywhere else, that standard must be main- 
tained. We cannot do well, however we do, unless we at 
least keep our own citizenship from the degradation sure to 
follow declining industries and falling rates of wages. This is 
the very fortress of our civilization and bulwark of our liber- 
ties. 

In order to accelerate or even continue the successful evo- 
lution of our national ideal, several important questions must 
be dealt with on a basis of broad industrial statesmanship, 
chief among which are: 

(1.) The permanent establishment of a scientific system 
of tariff protection to home wages; and also adequate protec- 
tion from the influx of immigrants whose character threatens 
to depress our civilization. 

(2.) The labor question, which is now one of the momen- 
tous features of the social problem. 

(3-) The southern question, which, though somewhat 
local, is really industrial more than political. 

(4.) The problem of municipal government, which is of 
great national importance, because it involves the social 
conditions of an increasingly large proportion of our citizens. 

(5.) A monetary system whose machinery shall be econ- 
omic instead of political, and which shall be so constituted as 
to adjust the issue of money to the commercial needs of the 
community automatically, without resorting to legislation for 
its expansion or retraction. 

These questions rationally treated will continue the suc- 
cessful integration and development of our State towards our 
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highest national type, which is that of an industrial democracy 
where the masses are kept ascending to a higher and higher 
level, through the increase of their wealth, the protection of 
their status, and integrity of administration. 

The question of Protection is first in order, not so much 
because it is in itself of the greatest vital importance, but be- 
cause it is necessary in order to render an adequate treatment 
of the other subjects possible. Protection of home wages is 
as necessary to preserve our civilization from the economic 
assaults of foreign cheaper labor, as are policemen to protect 
moral and peaceful citizens from the assaults of social 
marauders, or as are armies and navies to protect the nation 
against possible military invaders. In other words, scientific 
tariff protection is truly an economic police function to guard 
the advance in civilization already secured. This protection 
established as a recognized principle in society, all classes 
would be free to apply themselves to the treatment of other 
questions which are of a positive and vital character. 

For instance, in dealing with the Labor question, the de- 
mand for an Eight-Hour day is not only a popular and feasible 
proposition but it is a most important one, economically and 
socially, and the adoption of Free-Trade would make the im- 
mediate consideration of such a proposition impossible. But 
if a policy of adequate protection were firmly established the 
eight-hour question and the southern question, which is but 
another phase of the industrial question, could be matters of 
immediate consideration; and the problem of city government, 
which is not merely a problem of honest municipal administra- 
tion, but of vastly larger expenditures in public improvements 
in schools, streets, parks, sanitation, etc., which directly affect 
the social life of the masses, could receive immediate attention. 
Nearly all our large cities need to more than double their ex- 
penditures for public improvements; and if a rational tariff 
system is maintained, so that our wage rate and home market 
are secured from the assaults of lower civilizations, the taxation 
necessary for these public improvements will be a matter of 
but slight moment. But so long as our industrial prosperity 
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is threatened by Free-Trade agitation, these vital questions 
which strike at the very source of our industrial, social and 
political life and growth will be neglected, and the rate of our 
social advance restricted. In short, every advocate of Free- 
Trade in this country to-day is consciously or unconsciously 
an enemy to the short hour movement, to the industrial devel- 
opment and political freedom of the south, to public education, 
and to municipal reform in our cities, because he is an enemy 
to that security of our industrial conditions which is necessary 
to the practical treatment of these vital questions. 

That political party therefore which shall seriously adopt 
this policy and make a consistent educational campaign on 
these lines, will not only be the true promoter of our national 
ideal, but will be sure to secure the confidence of our people 
and the leadership of the republic for the next generation. 





The State and Public Education. 
By Dr. Lewis G. JANEs. 


The views of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the school of 
social philosophers of which he is the most distinguished rep- 
resentative, in opposition to the control of the State over edu- 
cation are too well known to require an amplified statement. 
Mr. Spencer is nothing if not an individualist; and he some- 
times carries the doctrine of individualism and non-interference 
so far as almost to erect it into an @ priori dogma, ignoring 
the principle of relativity which he has elsewhere so ably 
shown to apply in the immediate, practical solutions of all eth- 
ical and social problems. 

Manifestly, from the point of view of the modern historian 
and philosophical evolutionist, as Mr. Spencer has conclusively 
shown in “Justice,” the State is not to be regarded a statical 
and unyielding body of customs, traditions and laws, but as a 
dynamical institution, adapting its forms, regulations and ma- 
chinery to the progressive unfolding of the race. The mode 
of government which is adapted to the modern Englishman or 
Frenchman would be quite out of place in Central Africa, and 
would have been as little adapted to the ancestors of modern 
Frenchmen and Englishmen thirty centuries ago as it is now 
to the native denizen of the Congo Free State. These are ex- 
treme illustrations of the principle; but it holds good all along 
the line, and it is quite possible that no society to-day is com- 
pletely prepared to apply the principles of “Justice” and the 
ideals of individualism in their full extent, to the ordering of its 
institutions. It is quite possible, too, that there may be differ- 
ences between the typical Englishman and Frenchman and 
German, in their native habitats, and the composite European 
who calls himself an American because he was born and bred 
on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, which render certain forms 
and institutions proper for the one, when they would not be 
adapted to the habits of thought, modes of life and existing in- 
stitutions of his ocean-separated kinsman. 
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It is not only possible but probable, I think, that Mr. 
Spencer would admit all this to be true, both theoretically and 
practically, if the question were put directly to him; as indeed 
he would be bound to do by his own expressed principles. 
But he would doubtless urge, nevertheless, that for the modern 
Englishman, or Frenchman, or German, or American, the 
public school is an anomaly, and that the tendency toward its 
more general establishment and recognition to-day manifested 
in all these countries, is an instance of “« progress backwards,” 
—of a growing encroachment of centralized power in the di- 
rection of State Socialism, and a lessening liberty of the indi- 
vidual. 

Doubtless there are conscientious thinkers in America 
who hold this view to-day. Let us briefly examine their argu- 
ments and see whether we are indeed drifting on the breakers 
of State Socialism to the destruction of individuai liberty, in 
the under-currents of our system of public education. 

Mr. Spencer argues elsewhere more directly and at 
length, but nowhere perhaps more clearly and forcibly against 
State education, than in the concluding chapter of “Justice.” 
The gist. of his argument is found in the conception that the 
origin of this system is traced back to a primitive, militant 
form of social organization, when each member of the tribe 
was trained “to fit him for the purposes of the tribe—to fit 
him for helping it in maintaining its existence, or subjugating 
its neighbors, or both. Though not a State-education in the 
modern sense, the education is one prescribed by custom and 
enforced by public opinion. That it is the business of society 
to mould the individual is asserted tacitly if not openly.” 

He then goes on to show that as societies progress and 
larger social combinations are established under regular gov- 
ernmental forms, there is a further development of State-edu- 
cation. This, however, is almost exclusively of a military 
character, which involves the theory of the complete subordin- 
ation of the individual to the community. “Alike in Plato 
and in Aristotle,” he declares, “‘we have elaborate methods 
proposed for the due preparation of children and youths for 
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citizenship, and an unhesitating assumption that in a good 
State, education must be a public business.” This theory of 
State obligations he deems a normal accompaniment of the 
militant type of society. Arguing, however, that in the 
modern industrial State, in which fighting is subordinate to in- 
dustrial enterprise, the relations of the individual to the State 
have been entirely changed, he holds that instead of being 
moulded by society, it is now the duty of the individual to 
mould society to suit his purposes. With this ideal in view, 
he holds that State-education is manifestly a reactionary and 
deleterious influence, tending to prevent the free development 
of individual character. Under the system of industrialism, 
“the claims of society to discipline its citizens disappears. 
There remains no power which may properly prescribe the 
form which individual life shall assume.” 

In considering what weight ought to be allowed to this 
argument, it should first be noted that we in America have to 
deal with quite a different set of conditions from those which 
exist in England, and Mr. Spencer’s argument evidently has 
much greater force as applied to the English situation than it 
has with reference to our own. For example, in England the 
relations of the State to education are determined by Parlia- 
ment. This centralized body of Lords and Representatives 
fixes the methods of State interference in this as in other 
affairs which with us are relegated to the different localities. 
Parliament interferes in the minutest details of municipal gov- 
ernment; specifies whether and on what conditions a city may 
introduce gas or electric lights, improve its streets, establish or 
endow schools, or otherwise manage its local affairs. It even 
minutely indicates the terms of contracts which a city may 
make with its local servants. Such an interference with the 
affairs of the locality on the part of our National Government 
at Washington would not be tolerated for an instant in this 
country; least of all, would we tolerate dictation from that 
source with reference to our public school system. 

Again, in England they have an established Church, and 
the system of State aid to schools must be grafted on to the 
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existing educational machinery, which consists largely of 
schools established and maintained by and under sectarian in- 
fluences. No uniform system of purely secular State educa- 
tion has yet been proposed or attempted in that country. 
Here, again, we have what in America would be regarded as 
an insuperable barrier to State interference. No principle is 
better established in this country than that the State has no 
right to appropriate public moneys in aid of sectarian institu- 
tions. Here, instead of a Parliamentary or Congressional en- 
dowment of sectarian schools, accompanied by interferences 
of the central government with established educational 
methods, we have secular public schools authorized, and in 
part sustained by the State (not the general government), 
but the control and administration of which is left almost ex- 
clusively to the locality,—the town, city or district. The mil- 
itant element, evidently, has almost entirely dropped out of our 
public school system—the State, on which the system depends 
for its authority, and the locality which controls its administta- 
tion, having no independent military supremacy. 

There remains, however, a condition of things in the over- 
crowded schools of our large cities which presents valid rea- 
sons for criticism and objection, and which strongly calls for 
reform. Where fifty or a hundred pupils are assigned to a 
single teacher—I have known even more than the latter num- 
ber to be so assigned in our Brooklyn and New York schools 
—it is evident that the individual pupil can have but little di- 
rect attention. Education must be largely a mechanical pro- 
cess, and its product must be in great part a machine produc- 
tion. The individuality of the pupil stands little chance of 
development under such conditions. What growth it gets in 
early years must depend mainly on a native inherited vigor 
and bent toward an independent personality. It is difficult to 
see, however, how the circumstances of such children would 
be bettered by the abolition of the public school system. The 
obvious remedy would seem to be an improvement of its 
methods—the introduction, as rapidly as possible, of the kin- 
dergarten system for the younger pupils, which necessarily 
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takes cognizance of the individual, and develops his powers of 
observation and muscular co-ordination, and respects his natural 
intellectual bias. 

Another objection frequently brought against the public 
school system is that of alleged injustice to the taxpayer, who, 
perhaps having no children himself, or preferring to educate 
his children in private -schools, is nevertheless compelled to 
pay his gro rata assessment for the support of public educa- 
tion. This objection, however, is rarely heard in this country, 
except from the mouths of doctrinaire theorists. The average 
taxpayer, whether he has children or not, pays no tax so 
cheerfully as that which is applied to the support of the schools. 
Whether rightly or not, he regards public education as a wise 
protective measure, which renders many-fold returns for its 
outgo in security to life and property, and as a guarantee of 
individual liberty. In the public school, the boy or girl gets 
exactly that sort of contact with his fellows which he {fs des- 
tired to experience in after life. He is not coddled or classified 
apart from his less fortunate fellows. The training and disci- 
pline which come from this association are often worth more 
to the pupil than the limited amount of intellectual education 
which he receives. It brings out his natural individuality and 
character. He is like a diamond with many facets which thus 
receives a polish on every side. I have known many wealthy 
parents, abundantly able to educate their children privately, 
who have preferred to send them to the public schools on 
account of this disciplinary preparation for the battle of life. 
I speak also from experience as a public school pupil in my 
younger days. 

The objections to the public school system as it exists in 
this country usually seem to be urged from the standpoint of 
the parent and taxpayer rather than from that of the children. 
It is easy enough, indeed, to discover imperfections in our 
present methods. We no doubt grievously suffer from the 
inevitable evils of wholesale education. None are quicker to 
note such defects, none more urgent in seeking for their ap- 

1'cte remedies, than our more intelligent public school 
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superintendents and teachers. But to abolish the system on 
account of its defects would be like cutting off one’s head to 
cure the tooth-ache. The children have some rights as well 
as the parents and taxpayers; and if the State has any duties 
to perform, among them surely is the duty of protecting those 
who are unable by reason of undeveloped judgment to protect 
themselves. If all parents were able and wise enough to edu- 
cate their children without State aid along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Spencer in his epoch-making treatise on education, we 
could readily do without the public school. In time we may 
reach this situation. The facts at present, unfortunately, are 
quite otherwise. 

In most instances, the alternative of State education 
would be either no systematic education at all, or education in 
sectarian schools; and against the tender mercies of parents 
whose very necessities would often force them to one or the 
other of these alternatives, the child has a right to be protect- 
ed. The fundamental principle of justice, according to Mr. 
Spencer, is that the adult individual shall suffer or enjoy the 
results of his own character and consequent conduct; but if 
home training in narrow views and sectarian dogmas is sup- 
plemented by similar instruction in the school, there is small 
probability that he will have any “character and consequent 
conduct” that can properly be called his own when he arrives 
at manhood. He enters upon the years of discretion dwarfed 
and constrained by an irremediable bias. I am convinced that 
the general instruction under secular influences in our public 
schools has a marked cosmopolitan and liberalizing influence, 
and is far more advantageous in permitting and promoting in- 
dividuality of character than the kind of instruction most chil- 
dren would receive at home or in the sectarian private school. 
I have now in mind an instance in point. A wealthy gentle- 
man of strong individuality and dominant will insisted on bend- 
ing the natures of his children to his own ideals, making them 
adopt his theories of life and follow the paths which he marked 
out for them. The one who resolutely declined to conform to 
his wishes was disinherited. This is an admirable specimen 
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of “home-training” on the English model. No one has taught 
us more clearly than Mr. Spencer that the child has rights, 
even as against the will of the parent. With powers undevel- 
oped by training, or rigidly constrained by parental or secta- 
rian authority, the child enters manhood defrauded of the most 
essential of his rights—the right to his own individuality. 
The public school, imperfect as its methods may be, offers 
some hope of escape from the rigidly ordained destiny imposed 
by inheritance and parental authority, and a narrow, sectarian 
education. Let us be very sure that we are going to substi- 
tute something better before we abolish the opportunity af- 
forded by the public school for a relatively free development 
of character. 

The chapter on “Free Education” contributed by the 
Rev. B. H. Alford to “A Plea for Liberty,” is written, it is 
needless to say, from the English point of view, and its argu- 
ments can hardly be deemed weighty as applied to our Amer- 
ican situation. The great arguments urged by the reverend 
gentleman are that the free school will result in the weaken- 
ing of parental discipline, and that the acceptance of an educa- 
tion without the payment of tuition will lessen its value in the 
mind of both parent and child and thus lead to a deterioration 
in the national character. Upon the first point he dwells most 
persistently, “Can the State be better than the persons com- 
posing the State? And can they be good without discipline ? 
Now the discipline which has hitherto gone to the training of 
Englishmen has been of this character. The child has been 
brought up as a part of the small community called a home; 
there he has learned what submission to authority means, 
through being subject to his parents; there he has learned 
what co-operation means, through living with elder and with 
younger members of his family. * * Thus he is prepared 
in his turn to establish a home, to exert an authority of his 
own, and to teach obedience to others.” Now, all this is very 
English and very un-American. “To exert authority and to 
teach obedience:” are there not higher ideals of life than this ? 
Are the English people still children that they must be trained 
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to the perpetuation of this system of personal vassalage and 
autocratic surveillance? This is a good ideal for the Russian 
Czar to inculcate, doubtless, but it seems unnecessary to lay 
such stress upon it in England and America. A great teacher 
of ethics has indoctrinated some of us with the conception that 
the highest phase of morality is not that of obedience to au- 
thority, even in the form of an inward sense of imperative ob- 
ligation, but that of spontaneity in right doing. Does not this 
principle apply also to citizenship? Is not that form of patriot- 
ism which springs from a spontaneous love of one’s country 
and its institutions a safer foundation for national perpetuity 
than that which is the result of authoritative discipline in forced 
obedience ? 

There is a tacit assumption all through Dr. Alford’s essay 
that education in free schools implies that the State will assume 
that control over the child which properly belongs to the 
parent; that the child will be forcibly removed from home in- 
fluences. This assumption, however, is wholly illogical and 
unwarranted. The question is not between free public educa- 
tion and an entire parental supervision over the training and 
instruction of the child, for the latter course would be wholly 
impracticable in a vast majority of instances. ‘The question is 
between public school instruction and private school instruc- 
tion or no instruction at all. In the one case the parent may 
exercise as much control over the child as in the other. Dis- 
cipline is no doubt an excellent -and indispensable feature in 
the training of the future citizen; but it should be the sort of 
discipline which inspires a rational respect for law and order 
and a voluntary love of the right, rather than that of an un- 
questioning obedience to authority. There still exists in the 
English mind a relic of that instinctive love of brute authority 
which so long upheld flogging and “fagging” in the schools 
and the use of the “cat” in the navy; but this is not the sort 
of discipline which makes genuine patriots or creates a manly 
character. The true discipline, as Mr. Spencer has shown, is 
the discipline resulting from receiving the natural consequences 
of one’s acts. ‘“Savageness begets savageness and gentleness 
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begets gentleness. Children who are unsympathetically 
treated become relatively unsympathetic; whereas treating 
them with due fellow-feeling is a means of cultivating their 
fellow-feeling. With family governments as with political 
ones, a harsh despotism generates a great part of the crimes it 
has to repress; while conversely, a mild and liberal ruie not 
only avoids many causes of dissension, but so ameliorates the 
tone of feeling as to diminish the tendency to retrogression.” 
Mr. Spencer quotes approvingly in “ Education” the saying of 
John Locke that “ those children who have been most chastised 
seldom make the best men,” and adds these wise words, which 
are as applicable to the school as to the family, and should be 
heeded by all who are concerned with the discipline of chil- 
dren: 

“This comparatively liberal form of domestic government, 
which does not seek despotically to regulate all the details of 
a child’s conduct, necessarily results from the system for which 
we have been contending. Satisfy yourself with seeing that 
your child always suffers the natural consequences of his — 
actions, and you will avoid that excess of control in which so 
many parents err. Leave him, wherever you can, to the dis- 
cipline of experience, and you will so save him from that hot- 
house virtue which over-regulation produces in yielding na- 
tures, or that demoralizing antagonism which it produces in 
independent ones.” It would appear that Dr. Alford fears 
that the public school will regard this injunction too literally, 
and thus “apply an enervating doctrine to the roots of English 
(parental) discipline!” 

Mr. Spencer lays down the rule, as a legitimate deduc- 
tion from the fundamental principles of justice, that “the pres- 
ervation of the species takes precedence of the preservation of 
the individual,” and deduces from it the corollary that “ during 
early life, before self-sustentation has become possible, and 
also while it can be but partial, the aid given must be the 
greatest where the worth shown is the smallest—benefits re- 
ceived must be inversely proportioned to merits possessed; 
merits being measured by the power of self-sustentation. 
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Unless there are gratis benefits to offspring, unqualified at 
first and afterwards qualified by decrease as maturity is ap- 
proached, the species must disappear by extinction of its 
young. There is, of course, necessitated a proportionate self- 
subordination of adults (“Justice,” p. 7). 

There appears to be no good reason why the State should 
not recognize this principle as well as the parent, nor why a 
so-called “gratuitous” education—though this is a misnomer 
—should have an enervating effect on the mind of the child if 
conferred by the State more than it would if conferred (as it 
otherwise must be) by the parent. The recognition of this 
truth—that justice to children implies a radically different 
principle in the apportionment of benefits from that which ap- 
plies to adults—effectually guards the public school from being 
used as an entering wedge for State socialism. ‘The control 
of the child’s education by the State under our American sys- 
tem has no logical force when used as an argument for State 
control of labor, as Dr. Alford intimates. State education 
may doubtless be sometimes advocated on socialistic principles, 
but in America it is not so advocated, nor could it here be used 
effectively as an argument for socialistic methods. 

Moreover, while education is a gratuity to the child in 
any case, whether under a system of public or private control, 
it is in neither case properly to be regarded as a gratuity to 
the parent. The parent pays taxes in proportion to his means 
for the support of the public school, as he would be compelled 
to pay tuition for the private instruction of his child. The 
public schools in America could not exist for a single day if 
the main argument in their support was the pauper argument 
—the inability of the poorer classes to educate their children. 
They are maintained because they are believed to be of equal 
value to all classes in the community—a vital necessity indeed 
under our system of government as at present conditioned. 

The government claims no exclusive right to educate its 
citizens. The private and parochial school are protected and 
recognized equally with the public schools by those communi- 
ties which have adopted compulsory education laws. We 
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have many excellent private schools and seminaries all over 
our country, rendered more excellent, doubtless, than they 
would otherwise be, by the competition of the public schools, 
and reacting on the latter as a stimulus to improvement in 
their methods and accommodations. Thus the competitive 
principle freely operates in our educational system, rendering 
it fairly flexible and adjustable to the steadily augmenting ne- 
cessities of our growing national life, and giving us practical 
results which, though by no means perfect, are reasonably 
commensurate with our present necessities. The dangers 
which English writers anticipate from a public school system 
have not been realized in our experience, nor do we anticipate 
their realization. 





The English Gang System. 
A BIT OF OMITTED HISTORY. 


A little more than a hundred years ago the industrial 
evolution of England culminated in the final establishment of 
the wages and capitalists’ system. Wage conditions had been 
gradually extending from the middle of the fourteenth cent- 
ury, but at the close of the eighteenth century the last ties of 
feudalism were severed and the wage system was finally es- 
tablished in all departments of industrial life. In agriculture 
as in manufacture laborers had become entirely differentiated 
from their employers, and there was a general reorganization 
of industrial methods. In manufacture the domestic system, 
in which every cottage was both home and workshop, was 
superseded by the factory system, where all processes took 
place under a single roof and all the machinery was driven by 
a single power; laborers ceased to have any ownership in the 
tools used or the product created, and relied entirely upon 
wages as a means of income. In agriculture the separation of 
laborer from lord was equally complete. Land owners had 
practically ceased to be cultivators and laborers had ceased to 
be wards. Agriculture was conducted by tenant farmers, and 
labor was performed by wage laborers. With this reorganiz- 
ation came the establishment of the gang system, which is 
contemporary with the factory system and is in reality a part 
of the same differentiating process. 

Of the factory system everybody knows, because it has 
exercised a dominant influence upon the industrial and social 
conditions of England, and has been extended to all other 
countries as fast as they advanced in civilization. The hor- 
rors of the early factory system, therefore, are matters of 
familiar history to everyone. The efforts of philanthropists 
and statesmen have for generations been actively exerted to 
shorten hours of labor, improve social and sanitary condi- 
tions and secure educational opportunities to factory workers, 
until much of the poverty, ignorance, squalor and social de- 
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gradation that characterized their condition fifty years ago has 
disappeared, and they now constitute a great, active, intelli- 
gent, prosperous class in the community, to whose convictions 
parliament bows and royalty adjusts itself. 

Of the agricultural gang system, ‘on the contrary, almost 
nothing is known. It is not a necessary feature of advancing 
civilization, and was never adopted in any country but 
England. Unlike the factory system, therefore, it has inter- 
ested neither historian, statesman nor philanthropist. It 
has indeed been ignored: by everybody except English 
farmers who used it as a convenient system of cheap labor. 
With the exception of a brief reference to the subject by 
Thorold Rogers, and a mere mention of it by one or two oth- 
er writers, the gang system has found no place in the pages 
of English history, and is little known outside of districts where 
it prevails. 

For a number of years we had an opportunity of studying 
the actual workings of this system in its daily operation in 
Cambridgeshire and neighboring counties. It should be re- 
marked that, in the greater part of the fen counties in Eng- 
land, a large proportion of the field labor is performed by wo- 
men and children, farmers habitually keeping but a small 
number of men in permanent employment throughout the 
whole year. They rely upon the transient employment of 
women and children in numbers sufficient to perform a very 
large part of their field work, outside of that involving the use 
of horses, such as ploughing and the like. Gang-masters 
form employment agencies through which this transient labor 
is supplied. 

The method is for women and children desiring employ- 
ment to meet at about 7 o’clock in the morning at a given 
street corner, usually near the gang-master’s house, with their 
implements in hand adapted to the work of the season. 
Farmers or their foremen desiring labor go to a “ gang cor- 
ner ” and engage the number required, selecting them accord- 
ing to the work to be performed. If it be such work as gath- 
ering potatoes, picking quitch grass, weeding corn or vege- 
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tables, they will generally take children; if the work be of a 
harder character, such as digging potatoes, pulling turnips or 
mangel-wurzels, they take women. In this way laborers are 
despatched in small groups of from half a dozen to twenty or 
thirty, in different directions covering a radius of five or six 
miles. These detachments may work for the same farmer 
several days or weeks, or only one day; a week is usually a 
long time to work for the same farmer. 

Gang-masters have a commission of a half-penny or a 
penny a day per head for laborers thus furnished. Each de- 
tachment is usually accompanied by a ganger, whose duty it 
is to see to it that all are kept diligently at their task. When 
a gang is composed of children a woman ganger is sometimes 
furnished, but for women and larger persons the ganger is 
usually a man, the head ganger himself going with the largest 
detachment. 

At a certain hour those for whom there is no employ- 
ment are sent home, and all the others arranged in quasi- 
military fashion are despatched to their respective destinations. 
The ganger generally walks apart, or, as is sometimes the 
case, rides on a small pony or donkey. In this way they 
march, carrying their forks, spades, baskets or other imple- 
ments, from one to five miles to and from work. 

When working, they are arranged in line all abreast, 
the ganger walking behind with his willow stick in hand 
as if driving a flock of sheep. If for instance they are 
weeding a wheat field, each will be apportioned a certain 
number of rows, varying from three to six according to 
their wages, which range from ten to twenty cents a day, 
women sometimes reaching a shilling (twenty-four cents). 
They each walk with one foot in the outmost row of their 
tract; and it is not at all unusual for them to walk stooped in 
this position the whole length of a large wheat field without 
once straightening their backs. Indeed, to straighten up is a 
misdemeanor which is very likely to bring into action the wil- 
low stick. Corporal punishment at the hands of the gang- 
master is a frequent occurence. Being behind the gang with 
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one’s work, slighting of work, failing to keep up with the 
gang in its march, and almost every other departure from regu- 
lation movement, is a misdemeanor corrected by a blow. We 
saw aform of punishment administered called “the stocks,” 
which of course was limited to boys. It consisted in having 
the victim place his head between the thighs of a ganger, 
while the latter applied a certain number of stripes across the 
the tight part of his trowsers. When wheat or other crops 
are more than a foot high, they are liable to be injured by the 
weight of women’s clothes. In order to avoid this it becomes 
necessary for them to adjust their skirts in the form of tights, 
by the use of bandages round the limbs. 

The gangs are. exposed to all kinds of weather. It fre- 
quently occurs that, after walking several miles to their work 
and getting thoroughly wet, it is decided to be inadvisable for 
them to work, in which case they get nothing for their time, 
except perhaps fever and ague, which is very prevalent 
among them. They commonly begin work however while 
the ground is dewy and during the first hour get their clothes 
wet through to the waist, in which condition they continue to 
work all day. And all this, as we have said, for from ten to 
twenty cents a day. 

The hardships accompanying this system are incredible 
and almost indescribable. It is of course hardest on children, 
most of whom enter the ranks at the early age of eight or nine 
years. It is not an uncommon occurence for these little ones 
to drop through sheer exhaustion by the wayside, as the re- 
sult of their hard work and long tramps. Thorold Rogers 
speaks of them as often being housed in barns without even 
a pretense to decency. He says (p. 511). 

« I do not remember, in the very extended study which I 
have given to the history of agricultural labor and wages dur- 
ing the six centuries for which there is recorded and continu- 
ous evidence, that, in the worst experiences of the laborer, he 
was till very recently open to the risk of having his young 
children of either-sex taken from him, and put under the care 
of a gang-master, with a view to their laboring in the fields, 
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being housed for the night in barns, without the pretense of 
decency, not to say comfort, and apart from the obvious 
degradation of their condition, exposed to the coarse brutalities 
of the manager of children’s labor. But in the Eastern count- 
ies it appears to have been till recently the practice, perhaps 
still is, for farmers to contract for the services of agricultural 
gangs, 7. ¢., of crowds of children set to work under an over- 
seer who had hunted them up. The practice, 1 remember, 
was defended on the ordinary ground of cheap labor being a 
necessity for profitable agriculture.” 

Of course the secret of the prolonged existence of the 
gang system is that it has been an efficient means of furnish- 
ing English farmers with cheap labor. It has enabled them 
for generations to get a large part of their field work done by 
women and children at a few cents a day. This makes it 
necessary to employ men only on such work as is beyond the 
physical power of women and children to perform. By sup- 
plying labor transiently, it has relieved farmers of the respon- 
sibility of furnishing employment to a regular set of laborers. 
The consequence is that large numbers of laborers are able to 
obtain work for only eight months in the year. Gang labor is 
almost entirely suspended in the winter months, and a consid- 
erable part of the male labor. Indeed it it rather the custom 
of English farmers to give employment in the winter months 
only to the small number of laborers necessary to look 
after the cattle, and those who work with horses, who are 
known as “regular men.” This is such a permanent part of 
the life of agricultural laborers that, in many districts, it is an 
habitual custom for a large number of whole families to go to 
the workhouse in the winter. We have seen many families 
of five or six, three or four of whom were able-bodied work- 
ers, go bodily into the poor-house for several years together. 
Thus, instead of having wages legally fixed by magistrates at 
a low nominal amount and the difference necessary to sustain 
the laborers made up out of the taxes, as in the eighteenth 
century, by the aid of the gang system farmers are enabled 
to pay the minimum living rate for three-quarters of the year, 
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and have the laborers supported by taxation the other quarter, 
the result of which is practically the same. 

Another feature of English agricultural life is the “ glean- 
ing’ system. In harvest time, immediately after the crops 
are gathered, the wives and children of laborers go over the 
wheat fields and pick up such stray ears of the wheat as the 
harvester has failed to catch. These gleaners cover about 
the same territory as the gangs, being limited to their own 
county, as gleaners in other counties will resist their encroach- 
ment; indeed, intrusion into another county will frequently 
cause a physical encounter, in which women will fight as 
fiercely as red indians—so sacred do they regard this privi- 
lege of gleaning. They take with them a three or four bush- 
el sack, and when filled carry it on their heads or shoulders, 
or tied on their backs, often going from three to five miles in 
pursuit of such a load. In this way a very large number of 
families procure wheat from which their winter’s bread is 
made, and without which they would be compelled to resort 
to the poor-house. It is unnecessary to say that the social 
condition of laborers whose living is obtained by such means 
must be low indeed. One or two rooms in a thatched 
hut , with the meagerest furniture, with practically no educa- 
tion and consequently dense ignorance and squalor, may be 
naturally expected as the fruit of such industrial conditions. 

A few years ago, Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, who 
had just served as a member of an agricultural commission, 
in describing the condition of agricultural laborers said: They 
huddle together in mud cabins, frequently under conditions 
which compel the eating and sleeping, births and deaths of 
large families to take place in the same room.” And Lord 
Shaftesbury, in an address before the British Social Science 
Association, speaking on the homes of agricultural laborers, 
said: “ Dirt and despair such as ordinary folks can form no 
notion of, darkness that may be felt, odors that may be hand- 
led, and faintness that can hardly be resisted, hold despotic 
sway in these dens of despair.” 

At the beginning of the century the condition of agricul- 
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tural laborers in England was fully as good as that of factory 
operatives-—Rogers thinks it was better. It is true that, dur- 
the first third of the century, the conditions under which 
English factory laborers lived and worked were nothing short 
of brutal. Children working fourteen or more hours a day, 
pursued by a heartless overseer with a strap to keep them 
awake, and in coal mines harnessed to wagons like oxen, this 
was indeed as bad as the worst forms of the gang system 
among agricultural laborers could possibly be. But fifty years 
ago Parliament was compelled through the pressure of public 
opinion to intervene in behalf of factory workers, and from 
1819 to 1880 every parliament has passed some law looking 
to the improvement of their condition; until hours of labor 
have been reduced to about nine and a half per day and half- 
time schooling given to working children as a rule; work for 
women and young children has for fifty years been made 
illegal, and in the meantime wages have been more than 
doubled. In short the social standard of living, intelligence 
and political influence of mechanics and factory operatives, as 
we said, has been so revolutionized as to enable them to exer- 
cise a controlling influence in the public policy of the nation. 

But meanwhile agricultural laborers have been practically 
ignored. Until a few years ago, when Joseph Arch en- 
deavored to organize his fellow workers into a union, their 
condition was very little better than in the first quarter of the 
century. Just why such a marked social improvement could 
take place in one part of a country, and such utter barbarism 
continue in another, is a problem that can only be understood 
by a study of the industrial hisicrv of the country and the 
social and economic influences which determine its social 
advance. Perhaps our Free-Trade friends who are so zeal- 
ously trying to persuade our farmers to abandon Protection, 
will explain why it is that, with nearly half a century of Free- 
Trade, the agricultural laborers of England are still among 
the most ignorant, squalid, poverty-stricken people of Europe, 
the improvement in their condition hardly having kept pace 
with the general advance of the human race. 





Current Economic Discussions. 


In the JVorth American for December Admiral S. B. 
Luce gives us his reflections on the benefits of war. He 
says, “Scourge though it be we recognize war as an opera- 
tion of the economic laws of nature for the government” of 
man. ‘War is the malady of nations; the disease is terrible 
while it lasts but purifying in its results.” As if disease were 
an advantage to a man, “purifying,” “chastening” and the 
rest of it! Is not the real truth just the contrary of this? 
Killing men is killing men, little good to the living and less to 
the dead. The valiant admiral’s rhetoric about Marathon, 
Salamis, Persia, “the eagles of Cesar,” and the rest sounds 
familiar. It recalls our academic days and the Sophomore 
class. We trust our gallant officer may be more successful 
with a ship than with his pen. Like many another excellent 
warrior, he finally rubs in his christianity with his prowess, 
reconciles the love of God with the slaughter of man, and so 
ends with “ War is the ordinance of God.” So also perhaps 
are theft, murder, rapine—and the bandit is God’s minister as 
well as the priest. Why not? He also survives as war does. 
Economic however, if we may venture a word on our own 
ground, war is not. It does not increase social complexity, 
nor the production of goods, nor the comfort of the masses, 
nor diversify industries, nor raise wages, nor do anything ex- 
cept reduce men to a low,. monotonous and barren industry. 
The good Admiral is perhaps blinded by professional bias in 
favor of a calling which is rapidly descending to its nadir 
among civilized nations. 


Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll also deploys into the field (new 
for him) of economics, under a parable (he is nothing if not 
scriptural) of three philanthropists; one who took all he could 
get, made a fortune, and used it to build churches and endow 
societies for the spread of civilization; a second who also took 
all he could get, believed in the law of supply and demand 
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and lived up to it recklessly—leaving each to take care of 
himself; a third who made all his workmen share his profits, 
and built no hospitals but let his men build up a thousand 
houses, homes for themselves. Mr. Ingersoll is always benev- 
olent, in fact benevolence is his forte. And it is easy to be so 
—on paper. Excellent sentiments are always commendable. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s three parables have the good fortune to 
deal with three successful men—easily successful as it would 
seem. But supposing his last philanthropist in his easy way 
shaved so near the margin of profits annually that he had to 
go over into bankruptcy the first bad year, and all his happy 
families were thrown on a cold world to seek new employ- 
ments difficult to find because the year was bad. Would not 
philanthropist A and B, who might struggle through, then 
prove to have done better for their men on the whole, since 
they need not close up, but only reduce production for a time? 
It is lovely to be benevolent, but it is better to be sound and 
solvent at all times and not to make wide-spread ruin by bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Ingersoll forgets that Nature has blizzards as 
well as flowers, and that men who remember her severities 
are safer than those who count on unclouded skies. Econo- 
mics are beneficial but they are not sentimental. We should 
like to see Mr. Ingersoll’s three philanthropists in action on the 
verge of bankruptcy with adverse conditions. They are good 
sailors who know how to weather storms. 

We do not say that A and B would pull through and C 
be ruined. A good philanthropist would make his grateful 
workmen turn in and help C through by lowering their own 
wages perhaps, and so save his establishment. But really 
then it would be too late for that. The times would be out of 
joint, goods unsaleable, and nothing would do but to stop the 
works. The margins of the economic business man would 
carry him through; the want of them would destroy the other 
and his works with him. “’Tis ¢hzs conscience that doth 
make cowards” of many business men, who would fain be 
philanthropist otherwise. 
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In the Vineteenth Century for December an article on 
“The German Newspaper Press” by Charles Lowe shows 
that the German press is largely under the control of aliens. 
It is limited as to news, crippled in circulation, lacking tele- 
graphic enterprise, and received by the public with indiffer- 
ence. Extra editions are rare, and large street sales to the 
general public anxious for the latest news are unknown in 
Germany. 

The reasons given for this general inefficiency is the pa- 
rentalism of the German government. The Imperial vote so 
far out-balances the popular vote that public opinion is power- 
less on State questions. All personal chat about those high in 
power, and therefore interesting to the public, is suppressed. 
The literary merit is low, as the best brains of the nation are 
absorbed by the government, and press censorship makes all 
independent thought an expensive luxury. 

These strictures are technically true, but of course the 
fault lies in the social condition of the people, of which such a 
government is the natural representative. Like master like 
man, and vice versa. The German workingmen, i. e. the 
masses, are too poor to care about news or government or 
censorship of the press or any of those things. Where men 
are very poor the daily effort to live acts as a fire to burn up 
every other thought. The American workingman now reads 
his daily paper to and from work and takes an interest in pub- 
lic affairs, because his wages permit him to have leisure and 
use his time as he will. Paternalism and poverty go together. 
The poor man needs care and gets it. Let him begin to take 
care of himself and get well off, and he will shake off paternal- 
ism as a dog shakes the water out of his neck when emerg- 
ing from a bath. 

The first luxury that a laboring man drops is his daily 
paper. Anything that affects the general prosperity of the 
public immediately appears in the circulation books of the 
great daily journals. A severe cold snap calling for an in- 
creased expenditure in coal, a strike, a business depression, 
will cause a drop of several thousand in the sales of a large 
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daily. The wives usually control household expenditures, and 
the men are more apt to read the papers, so that the easiest 
thing for the household banker to economise on is her man’s 
daily paper. The public in buying its papers is just as dis- 
criminating as in purchasing its groceries. Each man buys 
the news he wants, and the supply will naturally bend to the 
demand. If the daily paper is limited as to its field of vision 
is meager in telegraphic reports and illiterate in style, its read- 
ers are at fault, not the editors. The power of the press is 
great, but the editor who is too far in advance of the masses 
finds his cash box empty and his work wasted over the heads 
of a careless public. 


Mrs. Henry Fawcett in the Fortnightly Review for No- 
vember writes on the “Emancipation of Women” in a direct 
and forcible way worthy of much praise. Incidentally she 
attacks Mr. Frederick Harrison’s article on the same subject 
in the previous number. She brushes the dew off from his 
false fine sentiment and operatic posing for the purity, tender- 
ness, refinement, etc., etc., of the female sex with unquailing 
vigor and unfailing good sense. She shows what no student 
of economics could fail to know,—-that the emancipation of 
woman is.at bottom, like every earthly question, one of 
economics solely, or the question of how to get the means of 
subsistence regularly, amply, satisfactorily. She justifies the 
pushing forward of women into every occupation for which 
they are fit, as the only step forward towards their emancipa- 
tion which can possibly effect the result at which they aim. 
She sees clearly that ‘eating the bread of another” means de- 
pendence upon that other and subjugation to him. She also 
sees that such dependence necessarily demoralizes the whole 
class of women, making the married slaves, and the unmarried 
hangers-on, whose condition is at once degrading and depress- 
ing. 

The sooner women realize the truth of her position as a 
theory and boldly act upon it, the better it will be for them. 
They do indeed act upon it, and have always been obliged: to 
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do so, nature being a quite a-sexual tyrant and giving no heed 
to trivial differences. Natural laws starve women as indiffer- 
ently as they do men, and find it no more harm. The recog- 
nition of woman’s place in nature as being primarily that of a 
female animal, whose first business it is to get a living, and 
whose second to get a good living, would do much to sweep 
off the cobwebs of barren sentiment and unproductive rhetoric 
which pass current for reasoning on their social status. When 
women at large are aroused to the fact that this is their actual 
status in nature—the mere hard unquestionable fact of exist- 
ence, the alleviation of their lot in general will become rapid. 
Industrial emancipation is in truth the only emancipation there 
is for either man or woman, since the development of such in- 
dustries as make living easier and fuller produces the only 
relief from degraded poverty or continuous toil which the na- 
ture of things permits us to find. We may call it a coarse 
necessity—a wretched condition, a hard-drudging tyranny, but 
with all our railing we shail never rail it out of existence, since 
it is of nature, which is deaf and blind to praise and blame alike. 
No individual, no class, no nation has ever risen in the world 
except it first succeeded in wresting the assurance of a good 
regular living from nature, and none ever will. Those who 
apply to society for it will not get it. Society has no surplus 
large enough to provide them with it, even if it would. Na- 
ture alone has the resources sufficient. And the application to 
nature must be made through work. Work is the only prayer 
she heeds. When then all women come with that, as some 
are now doing, their position in the world will be no more in 
question than is man’s position at the present moment. The 
position of independence is always beyond question every- 
where, and earning one’s own living is a position of independ- 
ence compared with getting it by dependence, from some one 
else. 

It is a curious example of the dimness with which one 
sees through a social environment, that women are always dis- 
cussed, as if for them at least it were better to get no living 
and so perish rather than to “unsex themselves” as the cant 
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goes, by working for a living. As if no existence were pref- 
erable to one with some drawbacks to maintain it. The posi- 
tion is quite absurd; as, on that basis, man might also reject 
life because of its toils. First get a living, then use it well, is 
the true principle, as Mrs. Fawcett courageously asserts. 


Miss Bentham Edwards in the Fortnightly Review for 
November remarks upon the French parsimony and habit of 
saving, in a consciously self-contradictory fashion. She finds 
it to have its dark and bright sides, nor does she indicate what 
would be the golden mean between excess and defect, as Aris- 
totle puts it. She finds on one side “aspects of thrift which 
are bracing, agreeable and wholesome;” and on the other that 
a desperate ambition “for a competency” (not for wealth) 
makes the French task-master or mistress hard, cruel and ex- 
acting to a frightful pitch. The general effect (we are told by 
others) outside of great cities is debasing and sordid beyond 
words. The French peasant is capable of any crime for 
money or land, and his greedy parsimony ruins his standard of 
living, ruins his domestic and social life. _Meanness penetrates 
his soul. The worst of all is that economically the French- 
man is on the wrong road, though Miss Edwards does not 
think so. It is not saving that makes rich in any social sense 
—it is raising the standard of living. A community of misers 
with their stockings full of gold, which they will not use, are 
no better off than if the gold were left in the mine. Wealth 
is in things and the use of things, and if the French peasantry 
would spend their money for things the whole community 
would thrive more and real wealth increase faster. Consump- 
tion increases production; more production calls for increase 
of labor, which multiplies wealth. All the niggardliness of 
the French is but a hindrance to progress of every kind. It 
isn’t how much money the working classes have in the savings 
banks that shows their real wealth, it is the scale of living 
which they employ, the excellence of their houses, clothing, 
food, the education of their children, and their general social 
life. Wealth in the form of hoarded money and pinched life 
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is but a mockery of the real thing which wealth should stand 
for, namely, a free and generous existence living up to its 
opportunities. 

Of course so far as the French are less wantonly wasteful 
than the English or ourselves, they set a good example, but of 
the two extremes—wastefulness and parsimony, the first is by 
far the better and leads to more. One can see this in the his- 
tory of the English and French nations. The English spreads 
itself over the whole earth, conquering and to conquer in a 
large spirit of using the world; the French stick at home and 
save centimes in a narrow, limited, unchanging environment. 
A man is in the world to consume, not to abstain. Abstinence 
is a form of death. 


T. F. O’Rourke, President of the Hat Finishers’ Associa- 
tion, asserts in a late address that “some districts have suffered 
from the introduction of improved machinery.” He adds that 
“it is not desirable to oppose machinery....yet many shops 
are putting in machines which, with the assistance of the boy 
system prevailing in Philadelphia, will work great injury to 
us.” The readjustment of laborers consequent on the perpet- 
ual invention of improved machines is a source of perpetual 
disturbance everywhere, and always has been in civilized so- 
cieties. So are changes of fashion—as when shoe buckles 
went out, a large body of buckle makers were brought to des- 
titution. Both, however, are only a part of the general social 
movement, which is incessant and endless. No fixed status is 
possible in a universe of evolution. The only way the indi- 
vidual can keep his place is by evoluting also and enlarging 
his range of industry. The workman must be flexible and 
quick to learn new things. He must cease to think of stop- 
ping the flood of novelties and learn to swim in it. Business 
men of all kinds are troubled by the same instability of affairs. 
He who will not change is submerged, he who changes with 
the times gains by the time’s changes. It is hard and requires 
activity, but there is no other way. New machines cannot be 
prevented; nor should they be, since they enrich the world 
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and have made the workingman’s progress to be what it is 
already. He never had’ a fraction of his present comfort till 
steam machinery began to do his work for him. House, 
clothing, good food, education, clubs, newspapers, all his ad- 
vances are the result of modern machinery. It is the atlas 
which carries the world’s welfare on its shoulders; every bit 
of work it does is so much lifted from the strain and drudgery 
of the laborer as well as of the rest of us. By cheapening 
production it increases consumption, which calls for more 
labor, which new labor is easier than before the machine went 
to work. Think of the toil of the old-fashioned farmer in har- 
vest, compared with that of him who now sits on his reaper 
and binder in comparative ease all day! The workman who 
learns to understand new machinery rapidly, and helps to 
work it is the man of his time, and this should be the model 
and ambition of all. The times reward the nimble and quick- 
witted—which all should make haste to become. And the 


duty to do so is laid upon them by nature, not by society. 
Society cannot prevent men from thinking out improvements 
which nature puts into their heads. And therefore the work- 
man must keep himself right with nature, as indeed he is 
learning to do. 


A correspondent begs us to give our view on “the con- 
struction of a machine to make better voters to cast the blanket 
ballot.” That is just what we are at with our Sociat Econ- 
omisT. He must give us time however. It has taken sixty 
centuries to make any sort of voters, and he must not expect 
the best as a mushroom growth over night. Society only re- 
quires voters to represent itself—not angels to vote the best. 
A social movement is slow because men are slow and cannot 
see at any time any further than their development permits. 
They vote accordingly. And our correspondent is doing well 
meantime to exhort everybody to do better. He seems to 
imply, however, that voters to-day are worse than they used 
to be; but that is not so. Our social condition is every way 
better than that of our fathers, when even gentlemen and 


D 
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clergymen did not mind getting drunk now and then. “The 
biggest rascals” are not in the highest offices, and if they are, 
they are still better than the best of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
when even a lord chancellor was expected to take presents 
from suitors. 

He also wishes another machine for preventing Presi- 
dents from appointing wicked politicians to office. But the 
appointees represent the average wish, and that is as good as 
society will bear. Let our friend diffuse sweetness and light 
about him everywhere, and so help to improve our citizens. 
They are the machine he asks for. 





Money and Currency. 
By Rev. Jesse H. Jones. 


I write to promote clear and correct thinking, and practice 
that makes for human welfare. 

Money is any commodity which is used by the common 
consent of the community as at once a measure of values and a 
medium of exchange. This common consent may be ex- 
pressed either through general custom or statute law, but in 
either case alike, the result is money. 

A commodity is a material object obtained or produced by 
labor. Gold is obtained by labor. A watch is produced by 
labor. Money must be a commodity, and nothing but a com- 
modity can be money, but any commodity can be money 
which the people use as such. For instance, sixty-five years 
ago up in Essex county, N. Y., in the southwest part of the 
Adirondack region, gold and silver were not money, for there 
was none there to use ; but pig iron, spruce-gum and whiskey 
were the three commodities in terms of which all business was 
done. No one would make a bargain in gold or silver, 
because there was none there to meet it with, but only in one 
of those three commodities. They were made money by cus- 
tom, and custom made them money, because there was no 
coin there to use, because these were there in plenty, and 
because these would always be taken like cash in Albany in 
exchange for other goods. 

Note that in the order of nature and of time there must be 
commodity before money. On reflection this will be so plain 
that argument is not needed. Then note that with the pro- 
duction of commodities there springs up by nature in man the 
desire to exchange them. This desire to exchange necessarily 
brings in the sense of the need of a common measure for all 
the commodities, so as to make the exchange easy and equi- 
table. This sense of need springs from the fact that com- 
modities cost labor, and this in greatly varying quantities; but 
honesty requires equality of labor in exchange. So the peo- 
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ple take one or more commodities which are stable staples— 
alway plenty, always in demand, and always of about the same 
labor cost, or at least as near as may be—and they grow 
by experience to a common consent to use these commodities 
as their common measure of values and their general instru- 
ment of exchanges; that is, everybody will take them in 
exchange for any goods they may wish to sell. Thus the 
commodity, while not ceasing to be a commodity, becomes 
money. Now nothing is or can be money except a com- 
modity so used; and any other definition than this is an exam- 
ple of confused thinking, and tends to chaotic practice. 

Money has two clearly distinct functions,—one that of 
measuring values, the other that of being an instrument of 
exchange, and these two must be clearly and completely dis- 
criminated for clear thinking and right practice concerning 
both. Thus when one man said, This sheep is worth one 
hundred pounds of pig-iron, and the other man said, These 
ten fowls are worth ten pounds of pig-iron apiece, pig-iron 
was the common measure between the two other commodities; 
but when the two were exchanged directly for each other, the 
iron, which was the common measure of them both, was not 
the instrument of exchange. But if one man bought a sheep 
for a hundred pounds of pig-iron, and the seller of the sheep 
took the iron money and bought of a third party ten fowls, 
then the iron was both the measure of value and the instru- 
ment of exchange. This may seem very elementary and 
simple, but it needs to be stated frequently with great clear- 
ness, explicitness and emphasis in order to get to the true and 
final solution of the money problem. 

Now comes a question that makes the next stage in our 
line of thought: Can the two functions of money be so separ- 
ated that, as money can be used as a measure of value and yet 
not as an instrument of exchange (as in the case above stated), 
so something representative of money, but not money at all, can 
be used as an instrument of exchange while it is not at all a 
measure of values? The greenbacker answers the question: 
It is a paper in terms of money and representing money, pro- 
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vided by the people to effect exchanges with, while yet it has 
no power to measure values. The general name of the paper 
ticket is currency, and this name applies to any form of it that 
passes current among the people as an instrument of exchange. 

The bane of the greenback movement has been confused 
thinking right on this point, and the greenbackers have been 
beaten in argument constantly, when they had the right of the 
case (for substance), because of this confusion. They have 
constantly insisted that paper tickets measured value, the same 
as coin or any commodity used as money. They think and 
claim that when we say dollar and pay out the paper ticket, 
that ticket is the dollar we say, and measures the goods we 
buy instead of representing merely the real coin dollar which 
does measure. This just confuses the whole case, and enables 
the bullionists to win the argument every time when the 
necessities of societies require that they should be beaten to 
death. I will endeavor to point out the right and wrong in 
both greenbacker and bullionist. 

The bullionist is wholly right in his position that only com- 
modity can measure commodity, that only what contains value 
can measure value, that only commodity money is real money. 
Nothing can be discounted from his position on this point. 
When one can measure out kerosene from a barrel with a 
string, than can one measure values with an intrinsically value- 
less piece of paper; but not till then. The idea of measuring 
values by that which is intrinsically valueless is absurd; and 
that the greenbackers do not see this while yet they are main- 
taining an important, yes, an essential financial truth, is a seri- 
ous difficulty. 

But the bullionists are only a little better off than the green- 
backers. They maintain what is false where the latter main- 
tain what is true. Here is the greenbacker’s real truth. The 
bullionist has no adequate idea of the national ticket of ex- 
change, or its necessity in the commercial exchanges of mod- 
ern society, especially of the part that government must play 
in providing this ticket for the exchanges of the plain people 
as distinct from those of the chiefs of commerce. The green- 
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backer has this adequate idea, and however confusedly he 
holds it and explains it, or philosophises abcut it, he still has 
it; and it is a true idea, and alive and essential to the conduct 
of society in effecting exchanges, and is sure to grow and win. 
I divide this truth into its parts. 

The first part of the greenbacker’s truth is, that it is an 
essential function of the nation to provide the tickets of ex- 
change, and that this is an integral part of the right to coin 
money, whether that part was discerned by our fathers who 
framed the Constitution of the United States or not. To coin 
money means to establish what is in itself at once a measure of 
value and an instrument of exchange. But in the nature of 
the case this right carries with it the right to discriminate 
these two apart when it can be done, and to establish an in- 
strument of exchange by itself. This is the war greenback, 
which is yet to prevail. 

The second part of the greenbacker’s truth is, that all the 
movable, commercial products of labor and all the present 
labor embodied in the persons ready to put that labor forth,— 
the sum total of all these measured in coin or commodity 
money, together constitute the real foundation of the ticket 
of exchange, and not merely that small part which is composed 
of coined metals. Land and things belonging with the land 
are not in any wise fit to form any part of the basis for the 
national ticket of exchange, because they are not movadle, and 
the being movable is essential to the being fit to form a part 
of the nation’s stock which underlies the nation’s bank. But 
the movables do all underlie it through the right of eminent 
domain and taxation, and through the right to draft persons 
into service. In the three rights—the right to coin money, 
the right to levy taxes, and the right to draft persons—com- 
bined together, the State possesses the inherent right to be- 
come a bank based on all the movable wealth and all the 
personal labor of the country measured in the appointed com- 
modity money. This enormous fund of wealth and labor is 
abundant as a foundation for the nation’s banking work in the 
issuance of all the paper tickets of exchange that are needful 
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for the use for which they are provided. The labor founda 
tion of these tickets is manifested in the fact that they must be 
taken by all government officials in pay for their labor and 
that the tickets are preferred to the coin. 

The third part of the greenbacker’s truth is, that he has 
found out the nature of the service of these tickets, and the 
law of their limitation. In the nature of their service they are 
simply tickets of exchange. They no more contain wealth 
than a deed of land contains wealth. The tickets and the 
deed both represent wealth, and each in its own way enables 
the holder of it to lay hold of wealth, and yet they are not 
wealth, while coin muney is wealth. But they are the nation’s 
certified checks, in the nation’s clearing house, of the nation’s 
exchanges,—the most convenient instrument possible to effect 
all those exchanges with,—as much better than any private 
clearing-house checks can be, as the nation is richer, stronger, 
and possessed of more and greater powers than any private 
body of citizens can have. But the greenback is only the na- 
tion’s legalized, compulsory check to complete exchanges with, 
and is not in any way a measure of values. 

Being thus mere paper tickets, though made by the nation, 
only representing and containing wealth, and being makeable 
at will, the question arises, What is the law to determine the 
amount to be put out, and the limit of that amount? Plainly 
the limit is the use for which they are provided. They are 
the instrument for all the people in the nation to effect their 
exchanges with, especially their personal ones. Then there 
should be full enough of them for that use and no more. 

Spot cash is the ideal of traffic. Spot cash is possible only 
when there is enough cash inthe country in circulation to go 
round, so that it will be physically possible for everybody to 
have in hand every day what cash they need to pay cash down 
for every purchase they have the means to make. That is, 
take the sum of all the retail purchases made in the country 
anywhere everyday (to begin with), and there must be tickets 
of exchange enough out so that they all can be made for spot 
cash, and without that amount a spot cash system is impossi- 
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ble. Such a system is essential to the financial health of the 
nation. Only by such a system can the poor and weak be 
protected against the rich and strong by the very constitution 
of society. Only by the war greenback, perfected and ex- 
panded to meet the whole financial need of the plain people so 
that every day every where they can get them by their labor 
to pay spot cash for what they buy, can Shylock be slain; and 
by that weapon he will be slain. 

But, again, the volume of retail (personal) purchases is 
steadily increasing, as the volume of goods is steadily enlarged 
by machinery, and the volume of the tickets must be enlarged 
to meet it. Increased rapidity of exchanges will in part make 
the same volume of currency answer for an increased amount 
of goods; but the increase in the latter is too great and rapid 
for the former to be quite adequate. Hence the volume of 
the tickets must be increased in some measure according to 
the increase in the volume of the goods produced; and this 
must be without any reference to the relative volume of the 
precious metals,—must be, even if relatively or even absolutely 
the volume of the precious metals should diminish. Traffic 
must not be chained to a log, even though it be a log of gold, 
or gold and silver. 

Now it will justly be asked, How shall the volume of cur- 
rency needful for spot cash be ascertained? I answer, By the 
same kind of intelligent, prolonged study of the actual ex- 
changes of the country, especially the retail or personal ones, 
as has been given in the last two hundred years by life insur- 
ance companies to the ascertaining the average expectancy of 
life. A currency bureau that shall be as devoted to getting the 
daily or weekly exchange movements of the plain people, as 
the weather bureau is devoted to getting the changes of the 
weather, will make it not long before the currency will become 
entirely manageable, and spot cash the land over will be ap- 
proximately attained. Nothing is needful but sense and pur- 
pose—the same capacity that has built up the life insurance 
system. And to begin with, let us use what experience we 
have had. In 1861-65, before the contraction began, the 
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curréncy amounted in round numbers to $50. per capita; and 
our business was never so near a spot cash basis as then, and 
the percentage of failures was never so small. 

The fourth part of the greenbacker’s truth is the entire 
abolition by law of the legal tender quality of coin money, and 
making the national ticket to be the only legal instrument of ex- 
change. This does not involve stopping the coinage of the 
precious metals. That will continue the same as now, perhaps 
under better conditions. Nor does it involve making contracts 
to exchange coin for goods illegal. All it does is that coin 
shall not be legal tender between people in payment for debts. 
The practical effect will be to drive all coin out of use as an 
instrument of exchange—a most important and valuable result. 
Spot cash, with paper tickets for the cash, is the ideal system 
of exchange for the plain people in their great national clear- 
ing house; just as spot cash with the certified check of the 
private clearing-house is the ideal system there. Just as traders 
do all they can not to have to cart coin around, but keep it 
stored in some vault and work upon it on deposit;. so the peo- 
ple should not have to carry coin around, but should work 
upon it stored up in the government vaults. Thus doI unfold 
the greenbacker’s truth, and this truth the bullionist must learn 
by heart. 

But the bullionist has a truth which the greenbacker must 
learn by heart also. How shall the fact that the paper ticket 
represents the coin actually be expressed in practice? It must 
be expressed adequately in order for the system to work. 
The confidence of men in the ticket (i. e. the greenback) can 
be maintained, and so the exchanges be equitable and whole- 
some, only as the fact that the ticket represents the coin is suf- 
ficiently expressed in practice. That sufficient expression can 
only be made by the government giving coin for the ticket 
whenever the coin is called for. This is the act in which the 
representative nature of the greenback ticket is recognized, 
and this recognition the government must ever be ready to 
render, with certain limitations which are reasonable and easily 
understood. The paper, silver, and gold must be exchange- 
able, and then under the conditions prescribed above the paper 
only will be used. 
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There is one other condition in the present stage of the 
mental development of mankind that must be distinctly under- 
stood and provided in order to have an adequate amount of 
ticket currency provided for our people, so that they may 
make all their exchanges at the best advantage for spot cash. 
This condition is, that the bulk of the precious metals shall 
belong to the government and be stored up by it. The mere 
fact that they are there, being known throughout the land, 
will give ample stability to the currency unless the volume of 
it shall be made too large, against which the moral and intel- 
lectual integrity of the community must provide. To secure 
this condition the following rules must be observed: 

First, although only the paper ticket is legal tender 
money, the government must receive all gold and silver that is 
offered to it for dues, and it may require all duties to be paid 
in them. As the government has the best storage in the land 
without rent, the bulk of the precious metals will naturally 
flow in to it for safe keeping. ‘ 

Second, although under ordinary circumstances the gov- 
ernment will redeem the national ticket of exchange in coin, 
there are extraordinary circumstances when it will not do so. 
One of these will be when there starts a considerable flow of 
gold out of the country. The moment such a flow becomes 
large enough to be realized, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will suspend by proclamation the redeeming of paper in coin, 
and keep it so till the business managers get over their flurry. 
This will force the settlement of balances by setting products 
against products other than gold, and shortly the demand for 
gold for export will cease. Thus, with the same capacity of 
management and integrity in the conduct of our financial sys- 
tem as has been shown in the conduct of our system of life 
insurance, the time would not be far when the greenback 
would be our only instrument of exchange, when spot cash 
would be the custom of all trade, when debts, except on a land 
basis, would be almost unknown, and Shylock would die and 
be buried. 

As this system grows into our economic national life, 
which it is doing as irresistably as springtime grows up in na- 
ture, all those historical lessons from dire calamities, which the 
century is teaching with such twisted sincerity and misapplied 
earnestness, will fade out before the human mind, and die away 
into the limbo of human disuetude and forgetfulness, as utterly 
as the laws of human slavery are so dying out. The century’s 
hindsight is clear and keen, but its foresight is so blurred that 
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it does not discern at all those differences in the case which 
make what it deems wisdom folly. 


We publish the above article because it is a forceful rep- 
resentation of the greenback theory of money, although we 
are compelled to disagree with many of the writer’s positions. 
Mr. Jones presents as the three “great truths of greenback- 
ism,” (1) that it is an essential function of government to sup- 
ply the currency. This notion is neither new nor true, it is 
not essential that the government should do anything except it 
can do it better than private citizens can. Private citizens 
now furnish 95 per cent. of our currency, and they supply it 
much better than the government does the remaining 5 per 
cent. The next step in the evolution of finance should be to- 
wards taking the remaining 5 per cent. out of politics and not 
putting the other 95 per cent. back again, as the “spot cash 
war greenback” idea implies. (2) But the assertion that all 
moveable products of labor and labor itself “constitute the real 
foundation” for issuing currency, is the cardinal fallacy in our 
friend’s theory. This was the fatal ideain John Law’s famous 
scheme, and has always been the weak place in greenbackism. 
Representative money can never safely be based upon any 
kind of wealth which will not be currently accepted as money 
in any community; hence a promise to pay in these commodi- 
ties would be useless. Nothing but the coin the paper repre- 
sents, or the commodity of which the coin is made will fill that 
function. Therefore no other form of wealth can be a safe 
basis for representative currency. A currency based upon 
non-circulatable wealth is simply an irredeemable currency 
which in its very nature is unworkable. (3) Nor is the third 
point, that the amount of currency should be limited only by 
what will enable everybody to buy with ‘‘spot cash,”’ any more 
tenable. ‘Spot cash” is the method of barbarism, and credit 
that of civilization. To return to a “spot cash” method of 
doing business would be like returning to hand labor and stage 
coach methods of production, and be about as impracticable. 

( Ep.) 
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bear the writer’s full name and address. And when answers are 
desired other than through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, 
communications must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed in 
unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for intelli- 
gent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well digested 
opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to themselves the right 
to criticise freely all views presented in signed articles whether in- 
vited or not. 








THE SERIEs on Rational Protection is omitted in this issue 
through the illness of Mr. Gunton. 





WE PUBLISH in this number an article by Mr. Alfred 
Dolge, on “Economic Distribution of Earnings vs. Profit 
Sharing.” We call special attention to this article because 
Mr. Dolge is one of the few manufacturers who is really inter- 
ested in a scientiflc solution of our industrial. problems. Al- 
though probably the largest manufacturer of piano materials 
in the world, he has risen above the plane upon which most 
business men view social questions. He has endeavored to 
study economics from a broad social standpoint, regarding the 
industrial and social advancement of the masses as the founda- 
tion of our national prosperity and civilization. From his view 
the prosperity of individual capitalists is most surely promoted 
by securing the social welfare of the laboring classes. As an 
evidence that Mr. Dolge practices in his every-day life what 
he preaches, last year at the annual meeting with his employ- 
ees, which he calls their re-union, he reduced the working 
time of his factory from 10 to g hours a day, and increased 
wages 12 per cent.—all without being asked. This was en- 
tirely independent of his system of insurance and economic 
distribution of earnings, the principle and method of which he 
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presents in the article referred to. We commend the article 
to the serious consideration of all who are interested in pro- 
moting a rational and economic adjustment of industrial rela- 
tions. 





Tue New Customs Union in the Dreibund will do more 
to unite Italy, Austria and Germany in one solid confederation 
than all the other treaties that could be written on paper. 
This will develop internal relations between the three, until 
business and society are so interlaced that they cannot be torn 
apart. They are protected against the outside world mean- 
while, and so for a time will be thrown in upon each other 
and a new integration will arise including the three in one in- 
dustrial evolution. This is economics in action and exempli- 
fies the policy of the Republican party at home, namely, to 
solder fast the internal relations of the States by excluding for- 
eign relations such as might weaken domestic ties. The Vew 
York Times looks upon the Dreibund movement as one to- 
wards Free-Trade,—which is much as if one should look on 
the admission of a new State to our Union as a Free-Trade 
act. So long as there is a limit anywhere, no enlargement 
means Free-Trade, as enlargement only contemplates a dis- 
criminated and arranged intercourse such as cannot threaten 
existing interests, and this is the essence and rule of rational 
protection. 

The German Emperor has given new proof of his sagac- 
ity in the wise and guarded terms of his new move. He also 
holds it to be of the very first importance. He probably does 
not hold the Sun’s view of “* Economy before Economics.” 





A CORRESPONDENT, remarking as to our late article on 
Malthusianism, insists that, after all, Malthus is right in his 
proposition, and our argument runs off into foreign considera- 
tions not relative to his main contention. Malthus says that 
population tends to increase in a geometrical ratio, whereas - 
the food supply tends to increase only in an arithmetical ratio; 
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that therefore inevitably population must overtake food supply 
and end in starvation. Malthus’s error really lurks in a mis- 
take as to matter of fact. It is not true that “population tends 
to increase in a geometrical ratio.” Nowhere in the world 
has any people shown any actual tendency to increase at a 
geometrical ratio. It is only a theoretical mathematical possi- 
bility and is as true of codfish as of men. What Malthus was 
thinking about was that population mgt increase at a geo- 
metrical ratio if men went on breeding as fast as they could. 
But they do not, never did, and never will, nor do they 
even tend to do so. First, because they do not want to. 
Second, because the same natural conditions which check the 
undue multiplication of deer or rabbits check the human in- 
crease. Population presses to the limits of subsistence but 
reaches other obstacles long before it reaches the food supply 
limit, and is checked by those long before starvation sets in. 
When Malthus turned a mathematical possibility into xn econ- 
omic tendency and wrote the falsehood “tends to increase” 
instead of the truth “might possibly increase,” he commited a 
fatal mistake as to fact. rror latet in generalibus, of which 
Malthus is thus another example. 





Tue New York Sun comes to the front of the new de- 
parture of the Democratic party with the hostile remark that 
Tariff Reform is a Mugwump issue and not Democracy at all. 
It further illuminates its columns with the sapient motto of 
«Economy before Economics,” which gives us a guage of the 
Sun’s knowledge of political science. “Economy before 
Economics” would be aptly illustrated by the man who should 
reduce expenses at the cost of his manufacturing, and abandon 
spending for profits in favor of hoarding to save. He might 
lay up money at the cost of living, and end as a miser instead 
of a capitalist—a curmudgeon instead of a public benefactor. 
A miserly government is no better than a miserly individual, 
and saving is no more the object of government than it is of 
making cloth. The object of government is to assist the com- 
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munity in living well, and its part is to see that the taxes col- 
lected are well spent for that end. So long as they are well 
expended for public uses they are properly used, be they large 
or small. A mean public expenditure is to be sure an old 
Democratic notion, and resulted, so long as they were in 
power, in a mean capitol for the nation, mean public national 
buildings in the States, mean public service everywhere, and 
a mean narrow national spirit. Such a principle is deadly to 
enterprise, enlargement, nationality and greatness. A mean 
nation can no more be great than can a mean man. Econo- 
mics demand that the nation consult its well-being and not 
only its rate of taxation. Well-being is the object of exist- 
ence, not economy. 

“Economy before Economics” is much as if one should 
say, “savings before profits.” Keep expenses down no matter 
how the business suffers!’ A sapient adviser our Sun, whose 
shine is too often moonshine. 





Our STATEMENT regarding the Free-Trade attitude of 
the Democratic Party seems to have surprised the Milwaukee 
Daily Fournal out of its usually appreciative and genial atti- 
tude. It charges us with being a full-fledged Republican 
Protectionist political advocate, and says it as if to be either a 
Republican or a Protectionist were a crime against humanity. 
Now the difference between the editor of the Yournal and us 
is this: We subordinate party politics to economics, and he 
subordinates economics to party politics. We believe in a 
definite protective industrial policy, and if we support the Re- 
publican Party it is for no other reason than that its position is 
most in harmony with that policy. The leading features of 
our economic platform are indicated at the close of the article 
on “Our National Ideal,” the first principle of which is the 
permanent establishment of a system of protection which shall 
securely guard our wage-level against the lower wage-level of 
all countries using similar machinery. As we have said, that 
is necessary not as an industrial solvent but as an industrial 
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application of the policeman function to guard the progress we 
have made against deteriorating influences, so that we may 
safely devote ourselves to measures and methods for further 
developing our industrial and social possibilities. We are op- 
posed to the Democratic party because it has set its face 
against maintaining this protection, as a distinct part of its 
present policy. 

‘««What sort of a Free-Trader is Mr. Mills?” the Fournal 
asks. We reply, A very dangerous sort. True he did not 
attempt to abolish all protection in his tariff bill, but he slaugh- 
tered the tariff as recklessly as he dared, and since then he 
has emphatically and unqualifiedly declared himself in favor of 
absolute Free-Trade; and it has been since these declarations 
that he has received the support of the leaders of the party as 
a candidate for Speaker. We insist that to entrust the party 
supporting him on such a platform with the direction of our 
political machinery would be a source of eminent danger to 
the industrial prosperity of the nation. 

But curiously enough, after trying to make out that Mr. 
Mills is not a Free-Trader but a 40 per cent. tariff advocate, 
the Yournal proceeds to devote nearly a column to attacking 
Protection in any form, clearly showing—unintentionally per- 
haps—that like Mr. Mills it is ready for a full-fledged Free- 
Trade policy. That is at least as we read the drift of the 
Fournal’s counter-blast to our remarks. Perhaps, however, 
we are wrong in our construction. If we are wrong, and the 
Fournal does not believe in Free-Trade, as of course it does 
not in a high tariff, will it please state definitely where it does 
stand on the tariff question? If it does not believe in Protec- 
tion at all, let it say so; if it does, state how much and why. 
If it is for the Democratic party, with or without Protection, 
with or without Free Silver, with or without industrial and 
municipal reform, will it let us know? We shall be pleased to 
find it possible to co-operate with the Yournal in advocating a 
broad, progressive, economic policy, but not in blindly sup- 
porting any political party. 





